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Looking West from Mojave Point on Hermit Rim Road, Grand Canyon National Park 


The Grand Canyon 


A WONDER SPOT WHICH MANY MUTUAL 
PEOPLE WILL VISIT ON THEIR WAY HOME 
FROM THE CONVENTION AT SEATTLE 














The Brussells Rules 


As Viewed From the Underwriter’s 


Standpoint 
By S. S. HUEBNER 





Professor of Insurance, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, 


S contrasted with the pres- 
A ent, extreme _ simplicity 

marked the language and 
conditions of ocean bills of lading 
a century ago. Even as late as 
1850, examples are not wanting 
where about one hundred and 
fifty words sufficed to state the 
contract of shipment, which 
simply acknowledged receipt of 
the goods “in good order and con- 
dition”, and promised delivery 
“in like good order and condi- 
tion.” Subsequently, however, 
and particularly during the last 
forty years, ocean bills of lading 
in international trade became in- 
creasingly voluminous, compli- 
cated, and adverse to the interests 
of shippers and their underwrit- 
ers. Today it is not uncommon 
to have bills of lading comprise 
between 5000 and 6000 words. 
Probably not one shipper in a 
hundred is acquainted with the 
one-sided character of the agree- 
ment; in fact, has ever read the 
same. Moreover, the bills used by 
different carri- 
ers lack uni- 
formity to an 
amazing degree, 
so that, in the 
absence of an 
actual examina- 
tion in each 
case, which is 
virtually impos- 


University of Pennsylvania 


One-Sided Development of Ocean 
Bills of Lading 


or damage to the cargo, irrespec- 
tive of cause. His liability under 
the marine insurance contract de- 
pends very largely upon the de- 
gree of liability for negligence as- 
sumed by the carrier under its 
bill of lading. The less the lia- 
bility assumed, especially since 
the cargo while on board ship is 
in the complete custody of the car- 
rier, the less is the benefit de- 
rived by the underwriter through 
the important medium of subro- 
gation. Yet most modern ocean 
bills of lading are so designed as 
to indicate a studied effort to re- 
duce the carrier’s legal obligation 
for negligence to a minimum, or 
to avoid it altogether. They have 
come to represent a one-sided ar- 
rangement in the interest of the 
carrier. As one leading British 
authority expressed it: “The 
only liability of the carrier under 





sible under mod- 
ern conditions 
of business con- 
duct, shippers, \ /, 
bankers and un- aa 
derwriters are 
never certain of 
the conditions 
that govern the 
carrier’s _ liabil- 
ity. 
eooa-a 


MARINE un- 
derwriters are 
as vitally concerned with the 
terms of the ocean bill of lading 
as the shipper himself. In the 
last analysis, the underwriter 
takes the place of the shipper 
since he assumes the risk of loss 








HERES 
FROM PARIS! 


Marine and Fisheries of the 
House of_ Representatives: 
“Steamship carriers have been 
drawing their bills of lading so as 
to duck every responsibility that 
could be written into them by an 
ingenious admiralty lawyer, and I 
have been one of the ingenious 
admiralty lawyers.” Moreover, 
as legal liability was enforced by 
the Courts along certain lines, 
new clauses were promptly added 
that had for their purpose the 
overcoming of the legal liability 
involved, with the result that bills 
of lading became progressively 
longer, more involved, and in- 
creasingly unfair to shipper and 
underwriter. 


oss 


THE “Brussells Rules for. the 
Carriage of Goods by Sea” are 
the outgrowth of at least five in- 
ternational conferences, the first 
of which was held in August, 
1921, at The Hague. The final 
draft was approved at the Brus- 
sells Conference, 
composed of 
representatives 
of the twenty- 
four leading 
maritime na- 
tions, including 
the delegates of 
the United 
States. Follow- 
ing approval of 
the Rules, all 


A PACKAGE 








») -AND HERE (Ss 
YOUR BILL OF 
LADING !f 









the delegates of 
these nations 
signed an agree- 
ment to recom- 
mend the same 
to their govern- 


ments with a 
view to having 
them enforced 


upon all ocean 
carriers with 





certain bills of lading seems to 
be the collection of the freight 
money.” Another authority, one 
of America’s leading admiralty 
lawyers, testified recently before 
the Committee on the Merchant 





respect to inter- 
national ship- 
ments. In conformity with this 
plan the Rules were embodied in 
H. R. 14,166, and have had ex- 
tended hearings before the Con- 
gressional Committee to which 


the bill was referred. The Rules 
—— 
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represent a world-wide and revolu- 
tionary movement against exist- 
ing practices in ocean commerce. 
Shippers and underwriters were 
actuated by a determination to 
settle a thirty-year-long acrimoni- 
ous controversy. These two 
interests are virtually unanimous 
in their support of the Rules, and 
feel that the greatest advantage 
to be derived from the same by 
steamship interests will be the 
settlement of the controversy it- 
self. If put into practice, shipping 
and underwriting interests feel 
that they will have secured at 
least a fair, if not a complete, ad- 
justment of five long standing 
grievances. Briefly described, 
these grievances relate to: 

Objections by Shippers and Un- 

derwriters to Existing Ocean 
Bills of Lading. 


Soe 


(1) ASSUMPTION OF LIABILITY 
FOR NEGLIGENCE BY THE CARRIER. 
Having sole custody of the 
goods, should not the carrier as- 
sume responsibility for loss if the 
same is attributable to its negli- 
gence or that of its agents? Un- 
derwriters assert the proposition 
is unanswerable and argue that 
they, unlike the carrier, have no 
control whatever over the practi- 
cal handling of the shipments; 
also that freedom from loss 
through negligence is conducive 
towards carelessness and needless 
loss. Yet present bills seek to 
avoid the consequences of such 
negligence. Wording to the fol- 
lowing effect is customarily used: 
“The carrier shall in no event be 
or be held liable for loss of or 
damage to any such contents not 
specified herein, nor for loss in 
weight, blowing, drainage, leak- 
age, seepage, breakage, change of 
climate, weather, use of hooks, 
pressure, heat, whether internal 
or external, ice, cold, frost, freez- 
ing, etc.” Typical bills of lading 
often designate from fifty to 
seventy distinct causes of loss for 
which liability is denied, irrespec- 
tive of negligence. 


Soca 


ARTICLE 4 of the Rules, relating 
to “Rights and Immunities”, aims 
to define fairly the carrier’s liabil- 
ity for negligence by differentiat- 
ing the causes of loss into those 
for which the carrier should 
clearly not be held responsible 
and those where the principle of 
responsibility applies. Some six- 
teen causes of loss or damage, 
such as acts of God, acts of war, 
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quarantine restrictions, insuffi- 
ciency of packing, inadequacy of 
marks, and latent defects not dis- 
coverable by due diligence, are 
placed in the first group. But 
following the enumeration of 
these specific causes, the Rules 
add: “And any other cause aris- 
ing without the actual fault or 
privity of the carrier, or without 
the fault or neglect of the agents 
or servants of the carrier, but the 
burden of proof shall be on the 
person claiming the benefit of this 
exception to show that neither 
the actual fault or privity of the 
carrier nor the fault or neglect 
of the agents or servants of the 
carrier contributed to the loss or 
damage.” Proponents of the 
Rules maintain that this provi- 
sion extends negligence liability 
to all the numerous causes not 
specifically excepted in this Arti- 
cle. Moreover, the enumeration 
does not include the important 
hazard of theft and pilferage. 
Proponents of the Rules, there- 
fore, maintain that this type of 
loss is also assumed by the car- 
rier, unless it can be shown that 
the loss under consideration is not 
attributable to negligence. 


Soca 


(2) SHIFTING OF THE BURDEN OF 
PROOF, AND AVOIDANCE OF UNREA- 
SONABLE CLAIMS CLAUSES.—An- 
other complaint of underwriters 
to existing bills was directed 
against the general practice of 
shifting to them the burden of 
proof in negligence cases, despite 
the fact that the carrier was the 
custodian of the lost or damaged 
goods and not the shipper or con- 
signee (or his underwriter) who 
is called upon to prove the cause 
of loss. The difficulty of under- 
writers in many cases under such 
circumstances is apparent. They 
therefore object to the inclusion 
in bills of lading of such custom- 
ary clauses as: “Any omission 
to exercise due diligence shall not 
be presumed, but the same must, 
if claimed or alleged, be proved 
by the shipper,” and “Neither 
fault nor failure nor improper 
loading nor bad stowage nor im- 
proper custody nor want of due 
care nor improper delivery of 
merchandise by carrier shall be 
presumed, but the same must, if 
alleged, be proved by shipper or 
consignee.” The Brussells Rules 
change this procedure by provid- 
ing that “The burden of proof 
shall be on the person claiming 
the benefit of this exception to 
show that neither the actual fault 


or privity of the carrier nor the 
fault or neglect of the agents or 
servants of the carriers contrib- 
uted to the loss or damage.” 
Again, bills of lading often pro- 
vide that the shipper or his con- 
signee loses all right of claim, un- 
less he files notice of damage be- 
fore removing the goods, files 
notice of claim within say 30 
days, and brings suit within 60 
or 90 days. Such restrictions 
seem unnecessarily harsh and in 
many cases cannot be complied 
with. The new Rules also re- 
quire that written notice of loss 
or damage be given at the time of 
removal of the goods from the 
custody of the carrier. But in the 
absence of such notice, such re- 
moval is declared to be only 
“prima facie evidence of the de- 
livery by the carrier of the goods 
as described in the bill of lading.” 
Moreover, suit may be brought 
within one year after delivery of 
the goods. 
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(3) INCREASED MINIMUM VALUA- 
TION PER UNIT OR PACKAGE.— 
Should the shipper or his under- 
writer succeed in running the 
gauntlet of all of the aforemen- 
tioned restrictions, he will next 
find his recovery limited through 
the application of a low valua- 
tion per package clause, and in 
some instances a still further lim- 
itation through the so-called pro 
rata clause. Existing bills usual- 
ly limit their recovery to $100, 
but in some instances a limit of 
as low as $2 is stipulated. Where 
both clauses are used, a $1000 
package would be settled for only 
$100 in the event of total loss, 
and for only $50 in the event of a 
half loss. A different valuation, 
it is true, may be expressed in the 
bill of lading, but this was most 
generally neglected by the ship- 
per, while in other cases freedom 
of contract proved to be little 
more than a fiction. Certain un- 
derwriting interests contended 
for the principle of liability for 
full valuation, but did not realize 
their aim. Instead, the Brussells 
Rules represent a compromise 
based on a higher valuation of 
£100, or its equivalent in other 
currency. This higher limit prob- 
ably covers adequately 95 percent 
or more of international ship- 
ments. A _ different maximum 
figure may be used by carriers in 
their bills, provided that it is not 
less than the aforementioned 
£100. 
Concluded on page 25 
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department 
Sometimes It Is Only a Fancy Way of Passing the Buck 





By J. J. FITZGERALD 





Assistant Secretary, Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Insurance Company 


E DON’T know who it was 
W that invented the “Service 

Department”, but whoever 
it was, we think he overtrained. 
No doubt his original intentions 
were good; in our mind’s eye we 
can see a man with a vision for 
rendering first aid to the injured, 
and all that sort of thing; an 
idealist as it were; one with the 
urge for doing good in the world. 
Service is a wonderful. thing when 
it is rendered in a whole hearted 
manner, and with no thought of 
return. “It is more blessed to give 
than to receive’ must be the 
guide of every one who would 
benefit his fellow man; but My 
Gawd, Mable, the Service Depart- 
ment casts its bread upon the 
waters and kicks like the devil if 
it doesn’t get French Pastry in 


return. 
eae 


WE bought an automobile. It 
was our first one, and we can- 
vassed the street very theroughly 
before we parted with our hard 
earned dollars. Every salesman 
that purred over us stressed the 
superiority of his Service Depart- 
ment. “We are Always at your 
Service”; “Up to the Minute Ser- 
vice” ; “100% Service” ; were some 
of the mottoes that were hung on 
us while we were making up our 
mind. We were too much of a 
novice than to ask why in the 
devil they needed so much Service 
if their cars were all they claimed 
for them. Anyhow, we bought a 
car with a “High Grade Service 
Department” back of it. It was a 
pretty good machine and for a 
year or so gave us little trouble. 
Then there came a knock, just a 
little one; but like the mother 
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with her first baby, we rushed off 
to the Service Department to find 
out what the trouble was. “We'll 
go into the engine and see’, said 
the affable gentleman with whom 
we conferred. They did. That 
was four months ago, and we are 
not through paying the bills yet. 
eos 


WE fell for one of these mechan- 
ical refrigerators. It took us two 
months to get it after we placed 
the order; and then, we were 
turned over to the tender mercies 
of the—Oh, well, why get mad 
over such a thing. “Service De- 
partment”, said the sweet young 
thing when we called up to inform 
the “Superior Refrigeration Com- 
pany” that the guy who was sent 
out to get our machine working at 
9 A.M. dropped in for a friendly 
two minutes visit at 1:35 P. M., 
and promised to return the next 
day. “It is now the next day”, 
we said; “In fact, it is nearly the 
next one after that, and we are 
still without any of these nice 
little ice cubes that we were pro- 
mised”. “Very well, our Service 
man will look after it.” 


Soca 


A TAILOR who talks nothing but 
Service, wouldn’t promise to give 
us a try on for two weeks because 
it was so hot most of his employes 
had laid off. 

We wanted to get some filing 
boxes; but the proprietor was 
going off on vacation and didn’t 
know when the order could be 
filled. 

eos 
BACK in the days when we were 
in school, we drove a butcher’s 
wagon one summer. We had to 
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start out early in the morning, get 
the orders, drive back to the shop 
and have them done up, and then 
get them delivered before noon. 
When Mike Gilroy came home 
from the Railroad shop for his 
dinner, he wanted meat, and he 
got it. We had to deliver the 
goods in “them” days or get out 
of business. We didn’t have any 
Service Departments to pass the 
buck to. If any housewife on the 
route wanted to have an early din- 
ner, we had to stop at the first 
grocery, phone the order in and 
have a special delivery made. We 
rendered Service then; we didn’t 
talk about it; nor did anybody ex- 
pect a tip for doing his daily work. 


Soca 


INSURANCE companies, too, 
now have their Service Depart- 
ments. Now, please bear in mind 
that we are not objecting to such 
Departments when they function 
in a proper manner. What we are 
kicking about is this Lip-Service 
that never performs, and there is 
altogether too much of it in the 
Insurance business as there is in 
all other lines. Service brings 
good returns; ergo let’s have a 
Service Department. One is estab- 
lished, it is widely advertised, and 
then walks around to save funeral 
expenses. 

Service does bring good returns; 
but it must be rendered without 
thought of reward if it is to pay 
its way. 

esos 


A SERVICE Department must be 
efficient; but more than that it 
must be courteous. Courteous not 
only to the patrons of the house, 
Concluded on page 31 












Old Ike Rolled Off the Bar 
as the Girl Burst 
Into the Room 

















The Yellow Dog’s Bone 


By LOWELL OTUS REESE 


T WAS the end of a chaotic 
day. Since sunrise a terrific 
sandstorm had been raging 

across the Mohave Desert; a stea- 
dy blast of hot wind driving be- 
fore it a constant fury of stinging 
sand and burning alkali dust. The 
one main street of Mesa Caliente 
was a channel, down which drove 
the sweeping storm, and not even 
a scrap of sun-yellowed paper 
stayed to litter the thoroughfare. 
Old tin cans, long buried in the 
loose sand, were dug from their 
graves and sent rolling and leap- 
ing along the street, to vanish at 
last across the open space which 
encircled the town, ending finally 
in the greasewood brush beyond. 


Soop 


AT the worn old desk, far back 
in the rear of his store, Ben Camp 
shut his books with a bang, threw 
them into the safe, locked the safe 
and made for the door. It was 
still too early to close the store, 
but on an evening like this he 
knew there would be no business. 
Everybody would be congregated 
in Ike Naylor’s place, drinking 
near-things and waiting for the 
storm to pass. Ike Naylor’s place 
had been a saloon and dance hall 
once upon atime. That was long 


ago, before society took the over- 
a 


confident Johnny Barleycorn by 
surprise and slipped him such a 
jolt that his mourning seconds 
are working over him yet. But 
Ike Naylor did not go down with 
Johnny Barleycorn. He stayed, 
featuring card tables and a place 
for gregarious desert men to con- 
gregate. The old bar stayed too, 
and behind it old Ike stood as of 
yore and dealt cool near-drinks 
to the thirsty citizens who now 
came to use the place as the civic 
center. 

Ben Camp clung to the knob 
while locking the street door be- 
hind him. When he straightened 
up, he looked across the street to 
where a yellow light glowed in 
the window of the telegraph of- 
fice. Above the low railroad sta- 
tion the telegraph wires hummed 
in the gale. 

Leaning and tacking against 
the incredible wind, his eyes held 
half shut against the stinging 
sand, Camp won across the street 
and went into the station. 

A girl looked up from the tele- 
graph key and nodded, smiling: 
“Hello, Ben!” 

“Hello, Mary! Gee, 
day!” 

“Gee is right, Ben!” 

“No. 3 late again?” inquired 
the young man. 


what a 


“Two hours,” answered the 
girl. “Been bucking sand drifts 
and wind ever since she came up 
over the rim of the desert.” 

“Where’s the night operator? 
He ought to be here.” 

“Night operator’s late too. I 
don’t know what’s delaying him.” 

“You'll miss your’ supper, 
Mary.” 

“Supper’s full of sand anyway, 
Ben. I don’t care.” 


Sas 


“TLL tell you,” said the young 
man with a sudden inspiration, 
“T’ll run over to Ike Naylor’s place 
and get a can of salmon and some 
iced milk and crackers. Then 
you and I will have our supper 
here while you’re waiting for the 
night operator to come on the 
job.” 
“Loud applause!” 





Mesa Caliente 











Once more the young man bat- 
tled across the street. When he 
came back he had miserable news. 
“You poor kid!” he said. “I saw 
Doc Sigler over in Ike’s, and he 
says the night operator has been 
taken suddenly sick. Ptomaine 
or something. He won’t be able 
to work tonight.” 

Mary Travis accepted the mat- 
ter with resignation. “It’s up to 
me, then,” she said. “But, after 
all, who could sleep on a night 
like this? Did you say something 
about iced milk, Benjamin?” 


SoS 


(AMP spread a newspaper upon 
the desk and unwrapped his pur- 
chases. ‘“‘Never mind, Mary,” he 
said. “About another year of 
this and our little old mine up on 
the butte will be on its feet. Then 
we'll be married folks. And we'll 
kiss the grim old desert good-by 
and go down into.the Sonoma 
Valley and buy a ranch. Hop vines 
over the kitchen door; red roses 
in the yard; oranges and lemons 
all over the place, and chickens 
cackling their fool heads off! A 
cool spring in the back yard and 
a flivver in the garage. About one 
more year, little feller!’ 

“Don’t, Ben! I want to give 
three cheers and there’s so much 





Wait i 

She turned to her key. When 
she resumed her place at the table 
her face was serious. 

It was from Price & Overton’s 
messenger,” she explained. “He’s 
coming up on No. 3 with six thou- 
sand dollars in currency for the 
Dexter mines. He has been taken 
suddenly sick and wants me to 
have some responsible person to 
meet the train and take charge of 
the money, in case the Dexter 
wagon isn’t here yet.” 

“Must be an epidemic!” said 
Camp. “First the night operator 
—and now it’s the Price & Over- 
ton messenger! Hard luck al- 
ways comes in a flock! Say, I 


didn’t see anything of the Dexter 
wagon. 
out too.” 


Storm’s probably laid it 
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“You think you can take care 


of the money until morning 
Ben?” 
“Sure can. Six thousand dol- 


lars! Say, Mary, if you and I had 
six thousand dollars we could 
make all our dreams come true, 
couldn’t we? Well, never mind. 
When our mine starts producing, 
why, six thousand dollars will 
look like sixteen pennies in baby’s 
bank!” 

“Ben.” Mary was worried. “I 
don’t like to put this responsibil- 
ity on vou—” 

“Aw, say! It’s too hot to sleep. 
You said so yourself. Besides, I’m 
away behind with my posting; so 
I’ll just chuck that wad of lettuce 
in the safe and get busy. When 
morning comes I’ll be caught up 
with my books. Hello—there’s 
No. 3’s whistle, Mary.” 


oosae 


IT was the middle of the night, 
but the social gathering in Ike 
Naylor’s place continued to surge 
about the card tables, for it was 
too hot and stifling to think of 
sleep. The phenomenal storm 
still roared across the desert. 
Above the thunder of its raging 
and half drowning the noise of 
flying gravel, which stippled the 
uproar with staccato patterings 
against the windows, arose the 
constant vociferation of tongues. 
Glasses jingled upon the bar 
where Ike and his underlings 
dealt out their wares. Every- 
where cards smacked upon the 
worn tables with a thumping of 
heavy knuckles and a jumble 
of ejaculations, exultant or disap- 
pointed, but always scandalous. 
The speech of the desert is not 
polished. 

Hunched forward in his chair, 
his lean cheek resting upon a card 
table, old Topango Jake Shinn 
slept heavily. He was very tired, 
for late in the evening he had 
come in from Table Butte, fight- 
ing the storm all the way. To- 
pango Jake was in the way, most 
certainly, but no one disturbed 
him. It is not considered good 
form to stir up a desert man un- 
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necessarily, however old and in- 
significant he may appear. 

The player at the old man’s 
right went broke and arose with 
an outraged observation which 
need not be repeated here. An- 
other eager adventurer took his 
place just as the deal came to his 
turn. As the new arrival dealt, 





\ .) 
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Old Man Topango Had Come In 
from Table Butte 


he leaned slightly to his left. His 
coat and vest were unbuttoned; 
something dangling from a half- 
hidden inside pocket of the vest 
tickled the sleeping Jake’s nose. 


aaa 


TOPANGO roused and found his 
face within six inches of a man’s 
chest. The thing that tickled his 
nose was a worn rabbit’s foot, 
dangling at the end of a thin 
chain, and it wiggled grotesquely 
as the dealer sent the cards rip- 
pling above the old man’s head 
and flowing round the table in a 
lisping stream. 

Still half asleep, Topango stud- 
ied the rabbit’s foot. There was 
a broken place in the chain, and 
the two links had been tied to- 
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gether with thread. The threads 
had worn almost in two, and the 
rabbit’s foot dangled precari- 
ously. This much Topango saw 
and then he drifted back to sleep. 
But as he did so, he heard above 
the roar of the storm and the 
clamor of the crowd the voice of 
old Jeff Plummer § shouting: 
“What time is it, Ike?” 

And then Ike Naylor’s answer- 
ing yell: “Twelve-ten, Jeff. The 
midnight passenger has just gone 
through.” 


Then old Topango Jake was 
gone once more into peaceful obli- 
vion. 

About daybreak the storm went 
suddenly by and a deep stillness 
succeeded it. Mary Travis rose 
wearily from her chair and looked 
out of the back window toward 
Camp’s store. A dim light still 
glowed from the window, but no 
sign of life. 


“Strange!” thought the little 
operator. “Ben ought to be 
whistling and sweeping out the 
store. I never knew him so quiet 
so early in the morning!” 


Sz 


SHE went back to her key, but a 
vague feeling of uneasiness per- 
sisted. At last she left the office 
and went across the street to 
Camp’s store. A moment later 
she stumbled from the. place and 
ran screaming down the street to 
Ike Naylor’s. Old Ike rolled off 
the bar rubbed the sleep from his 
eyes as the girl burst into the 
room. 

“‘What’s the matter, Mary?” he 
asked. 

“Ben,” sobbed the girl incoher- 
ently.” “Oh, come—hurry—Ben’s 
been murdered!” 

When Topango Jake next 
awoke, the storm had been suc- 
ceeded by a strange quiet. The 
vocal tumult too was still. He had 
slept, very, very heavily, for he 
had heard nothing of the excite- 
ment, and even the cessation of 
the roaring outside had not wak- 
ened him. The terrific heat con- 
tinued, and the air was thick with 
an impalpable dust which had 
been left behind by the storm and 
which afflicted the nostrils. 


Soacze 


AS he stirred, the old prospector 
became aware of excited conver- 
sation over by the bar, where half 
a dozen men were grouped, talk- 
ing with Ike Naylor. 

“What time did she happen?” 
Topango heard Jeff Plummer ask. 
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“Hard to tell,” replied Naylor. 
“Must have happened early in the 
night, though, for there ain’t any 
doubt the robber got away on the 
midnight passenger.” 

“But wasn’t the night operator 
there when the train went 
through?” demanded Plummer. 

“Night operator was layin’ 
off,” said Naylor. “Sick. Mary 
Travis took the night trick.” 

There was a short silence. “Is 
he hurt bad?” inquired a voice. 

“Doc says he’ll be all right in 
a few days,” said Naylor. 
“Shocked a heap and lost a lot of 
blood, but he’ll pull through, Doc 
says. Little Mary’s over at the ho- 
tel taken’ care of him.” 

Old Topango got stiffly out of 
his chair and walked over to the 
bar. “What’s the matter?” he 
asked. 

“Ben Camp was sittin’ up in his 
store last night,’’ Naylor told him, 
“guardin’ six thousand dollars 
belongin’ to the Dexter mines. 
This mornin’ they found Ben lay- 
in’ on the floor behind his desk, 
unconscious. He’d been wal- 
loped on the head with a pick han- 
dle, and the safe was busted open 
and the money gone.” 


Saas 


THIS was black news. Old To- 
pango had lived many years in 
this little village before going to 
Table Butte, where he now had 
large mining interests. 

Ben Camp had been a great fa- 
vorite with him since the boy was 
a child; and Mary’s father and 
old Topango had been almost like 
brothers in the old days. 

He went straight to the hotel 
and up to the little room where 
Mary sat beside the bed. Ben was 
unconscious. Mary looked up as 
her old friend entered. There 
was terror in her eyes, and a 
great hopelessness. She did not 
wait to greet Topango. 

“The sheriff has just been 
here,” she said. ‘“He’s going to 
arrest Ben as soon as he regains 
consciousness !”’ 

“What for?” 
pango, amazed. 

“He says it’s a—a plant!” 
wailed Mary. “He says Ben 
stole the money—and that I—I 
helped!” 

“You?” Topango sat down 
weakly in a chair. “Is he drunk?” 

“T don’t know!” The young 
man on the bed moaned, and 
Mary forgot everything else. Doc 
Sigler came in. 

“Say!”’ were Doc’s first words. 
“Maybe that Sheriff’s a detective 


demanded To- 





—but I’ll be cussed if I can see 
how Ben Camp could have hit 
himself such a welt over the back 
of his own head with a pick han- 
dle!’ 


Soa 


TOPANGO said no more. He got 
up and went over to the store. 
Here he found the sheriff sitting 
upon Camp’s desk, a big black ci- 
gar clamped in his hairy jaws. 

“You got any clue, sheriff?” 
asked Topango. 

The sheriff regarded the miner 
with a sarcastic grin and winked 
at the bank messenger, who had 
recovered on hearing the news 
and who now sat on the counter 
opposite, silent and moody. 

“We ain’t foolin’ with clues,” 
said the sheriff. “We got the rob- 
ber.” 

““Meanin’ who?” 

“This fellow Camp. He’s over 
in bed at the hotel, playin’ pos- 
sum. I got a deputy watchin’ out- 
side. Camp’ll get tired of this 
here possum stuff pretty soon, 
and then I’ll see that he comes 
across.” 





“Tve Seen a Lot of that Kind!” 
Retorted the Sheriff. 


“But, see here,”’ argued Topan- 
go. “I’ve knowed Ben Camp ever 
since he was a yearlin’. Ben 
never done that. He couldn’t.” 

“T’ve seen a lot of that kind!” 
retorted the sheriff. ‘Just the 
sort of people to pull this kind of 
thing. Sure! 

“Wasn’t he hard up? Wasn’t 
he needin’ money to develop a 
mine he’s got up on the Butte? 
Wasn’t him and that sharp little 
telegraph girl plannin’ to get 
married and shake the desert for 
good? 

Continued on page 16 














Perpetual Fire Insurance 
What It Is And How It Operates 


By J. SOMERS SMITH 


Secretary-Treasurer of The Philadelphia Contributionship 


In this Feverish Age—of radio, 
wireless, speed maniacs, etc.,— 
word “Perpetual” probably sug- 
gests “Motion”, whether it be 
jazz or mere restlessness; while 
to those of us accustomed to the 
sight of a large Cemetery with 
its various burial lots here and 
there marked by a little sign “In 
Perpetual Care”, it perhaps brings 
the thought of “Eternal Rest”. 

Likewise the word “Insurance” 
probably reminds most of us that 
a premium will soon become due 
and in fact we may feel, to para- 
phrase a certain saying, that “In- 
surance is just one damn prem- 
ium after another”. 

Perpetual insurance, however, 
means something very different. 
Those of us who live in or near 
Baltimore, Cincinnati, Philadel- 
phia or Richmond may appreciate 
its advantages but it is doubtful 
if even an insurance man in other 
parts of America has ever heard 
of Perpetual Insurance or if so, 
realizes that it protects buildings 
in and near these cities from loss 
by fire to an amount of nearly 
$400,000,000. 


Soca 


THE first fire insurance policies 
issued by the ““Hand-in-Hand Con- 
tributionship” were for a term of 
seven years. This was that pio- 
neer company founded in London 
in1696, which had a successful ex- 
istence of over two hundred years 
until absorbed in 1905 by the 
Commercial Union Assurance of 
England. 

From ancient times seven was 
considered a lucky number and 
even today our dark-skinned 
Southern brethren, when enjoy- 
ing their favorite pastime, call 
for ‘come seben, come eleben’. 
History tells us how Pagans and 
Christians have always given a 
magical, mystical or holy mean- 
ing to seven. Pharoah, in his 
dream saw seven kine and seven 





Always Mean Eternal Rest 


ears of corn; ancient Rome was 
built on seven hills; the first and 
second great Jewish festivals 
each lasted seven days with seven 
weeks between. The world was 
created in seven periods and there 





The Owner of Perpetually Insured 
Property Has Perpetual 
Peace of Mind 


are seven days in a week, seven 
wonders of the world, seven 
graces, seven senses, seven vir- 
tues, and seven mortal sins, be- 
sides the seven ages of man and 
“the seventh son of the seventh 
son”. It has also been thought 
that man’s skin, if not the whole 
texture of his body, renews itself 
every seven years. Be that as it 
may, the first fire insurance poli- 
cies issued in this country were 
for seven years; in fact the first 
American companies were mod- 
elled much like the English 
“Hand-in-Hand”. As the coun- 
try grew and business increased, 
the insurance companies in the 
true American pioneer way 
adapted their methods to meet re- 
quirements and policies were is- 
sued for one, three or five years. 
The seven year policies continued 
to be issued but with the provi- 
sion that unless surrendered by 
the assured before the end of the 
seven years, they continued in 
force for another seven year per- 
iod and so on indefinitely, the 
company having the right to an- 
nul only at a seven year period. 


Soa 


THE present form of perpetual 
policy has always insured build- 
ings only and has been in general 
use for over a century; in fact 
there are many policies now in 
existence which have been in 
force over fifty years. But one 
premium or deposit is paid to the 
company (varying from eight to 
twenty times the usual premium) 





the policy continuing in force 
without any additional payment, 
providing its conditions as to the 
ownership, occupancy, etc. re- 
main unchanged. 

The company has the right 
upon certain notice to the assured 
to annul the insurance and like- 
wise the assured may cancel the 
policy and in either case upon its 
surrender the deposit is returned 
in full or less a discount of not 
more than ten percent (unless 
meanwhile a claim for loss has 
been paid, when some companies 
thereby earn a proportionate part 
of the deposit). Perpetual -In- 
surance therefore costs the as- 
sured, unless a fire occurs, only 
the interest which he might have 
made on the deposit, plus the 
small discount, if any, upon can- 
cellation. 

The interest which the com- 
pany earns on the deposit while 
they hold it, corresponds to what 
the yearly premium might have 
been, the company saving the cost 
of accounting and collecting term 
premiums. While a_ perpetual 
policy requires a greater initial 
outlay than a term policy, it is 
an asset to the assured, not merely 
because it can be surrendered for 
cash but because it gives him 
peace of mind to know that it is 
not a liability to provide at recur- 
ring intervals a renewal pre- 
mium,—but itself provides him 
an idemnity “never ceasing, con- 
tinuing indefinitely, not subject to 
or suffering cessation or interrup- 
tion” as signified by “perpetual’’. 


Secs 


THE conditions of the perpetual 
policy are in other respects simi- 
lar to those of the term policy. 
Change of ownership of the prop- 
erty insured requires that the 
Concluded on page 31 





Has Been a Mystic Symbol 
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INSURANCE IN SOUTH AMERICA 


by Wea. A REID 





N THE first article of this 
I series of insurance observa- 

tions in the several South 
American republics, some of the 
basic factors upon which all busi- 
ness rests were presented. The 
present article finds the writer 
again in South America, and this 
particular installment is being 
prepared while sojourning on one 
of the great coffee plantations of 
Colombia. It is being written 
after visiting several leading 
cities of the republic and after 
prolonged talks with Colombian 
business men as well as with 
Americans and other foreigners 
residing in this part of South 
America. 

In the first place, let me say 
that I find numerous upbuilding 
factors at work in Colombia that 
I did not observe on previous 
visits. One of these is the rather 
kindlier feeling of Colombians in 
general toward the people of the 
United States, but this attitude 
does not extend to all classes. 
This somewhat changing senti- 
ment is the result of what the 
Colombians speak of as justice. In 
other words, the people of the 
republic are experiencing at least 
some satisfaction in receiving the 
funds that the United States Con- 
gress was so tardy in voting 
Colombia in connection with the 
Panama Republic controversy. At 
least four of the $5,000,000 annual 
payments have been made, and 
only another installment is needed 
to complete the $25,000,000. These 
funds appear to have been a 
nucleus for borrowing additional 
millions of dollars in the United 
States; and in this way Colombia 
has made unusual business strides 
in the past five years. 

Although the republic possesses 
at least 15 different short lines 
of railway, hardly one of these 
roads connects with another; 
there is no trunk system. Modern 
highways are building in some 
sections, but so far these roads 
are short, but promise extensions. 
Transportation building, then, is 
another factor that is more active 
in Colombia today than at any 
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of The Pan American Union 
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former period. Highways are ex- 
tending farther and farther out 
from Bogota, Medellin, Barran- 
quilla, Cartegena and other cities. 
This means that motor trucks and 
pleasure cars are being imported 
in larger numbers, and the major- 
ity are higher priced cars. Five 
years ago I saw no oil barges and 
tankers on the Magdalena river. 
But today those of the Tropical 
Oil. Company, in active operation, 
are but another indication of the 
influence of capital in bringing 
a dormant resource to the 
forefront. Reports before me in- 
dicate that of the several operat- 
ing oil companies, about 500,000 
barrels of oil were produced dur- 
ing 1924, a figure that shows a 
gradually increasing amount of 
this commerce-building product. 
Many wells, it is learned, are 
being “capped”, at least, for the 
present. 


Colombia Modernizes Finances 


] HAVE talked at length with one 
of the three Americans whom Co- 
lombia employed to improve her 
tariff and financial basis—her 
methods of providing and admin- 
istering her public revenues. 
Without hesitancy this official ex- 
pressed the warmest praise for 
the cooperation received from Co- 
lombian officials and from the 
Congress itself. One of the new 
financial factors is a central re- 
serve bank at Bogota, modeled af- 
ter the Federal Reserve System 
of the United States; and a con- 
siderable part of the gold reserve 
for this national bank was de- 
posited by the Colombian Govern- 
ment. The republic is now on a 
gold basis and her currency is 
quoted at a premium on the 
United States dollar. Further- 
more, the external and internal 
indebtedness of the country was 
considerably lessened in 1924; or, 
in other words, leaving the total 
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Colombia Is Relatively Close 
to the United States 


debts of Colombia at about $35,- 
000,000. 


In this brief article I can refer 
to but one of the cities that is 
spending money in modernizing, 
and that is the capital, Bogota. 
Five million dollars were bor- 
rowed by the municipality and an 
American firm is already at work 
providing new streets and side- 
walks, new school buildings, a 
city incinerator, extension of 
street car service and other up- 
building activities. Today the in- 
surance man follows the trend of 
building and of modernization, 
and when we recall that this 
city’s upbuilding is but one unit 
of the republic we see the expand- 
ing call for insurance in its vari- 
ous branches. 


In Colombia I am enjoying a 
number of extended interviews 
with some of the country’s rising 
younger men. One of these, Dr. 
Caballero, has just returned to 
his homeland for studies in eco- 
nomic fields in most of the South 
American countries, in Europe 
and in the United States. His 
















































travels extended over the period 
of a year, and are, therefore, not 
superficial observations. Said he: 
“T was almost amazed to see how 
strong is the favorable sentiment 
and the dependence of Europe on 
the United States. In Colombia 
we are buying from the United 
States in greater quantity such 
goods as tractors, motor cars, oil 
drilling machinery, wire fencing, 
hardware, sheet and corrugated 
iron, road building implements, 
400 miles of iron piping, and hun- 
dreds of other things that we did 
not buy in the United States ten 
years ago.” ‘What do you think 
of the insurance business in Co- 
lombia,” I inquired. “Insurance 
is growing, it can not stand still 
when there is so much building 
and an increasing traffic on the 
Magdalena river, a main artery. 
Between Puerto Colombia and 
Bogota, 800 miles, all incoming 
and outgoing products must be 
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Medellin 
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handled at least six times. Ima- 
gine, then, the necessity for in- 
surance on this particular route 
of trade, and this is but a typical 
case.” 


The Actual Insurance Field 


PASSING from one of the coun- 
try’s fundamental factors to the 
actual insurance field, let me say 
that Colombia has developed in- 
surance protection against fire, 
fluvial, maritime and terrestrial 
risks. Before me is a list of more 
than a dozen well known compan- 
ies with headquarters in Bogota, 
such as Cia Nacional de Seguros, 
La Equitativa, Cia General de 
Seguros, New York Life, Sociedad 
de Ferias Agricolos, etc., which 
may serve to show the general 
and special classes of risks that 


are offered protection. Most of 
the companies operating at the 
capital have branches in Medellin, 
Cartegena, Barranquilla and 
other business centers. 


In more recent years companies 
have been organized under Co- 
lombian laws for developing ac- 
cident, bonding, workmen’s com- 
pensation, and other branches of 
insurance. These companies have 
headquarters in Bogota. Apropos 
of a law cf the National Congress 
enacted in 1921, on collective in- 
surance in Colombia, I present a 
translation, as supplied by the 
American Minister to Colombia, 
of the decree, which is as follows: 

Article 1. “Six months after 
the publication of the present law 
the industrial, agricultural, com- 
Concluded on page 26 
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World’s Eyes on American Mutualism 


NTENSE and wide-spread interest has been 
I aroused by two articles appearing in the June 
~~ and July issues of this journal. Letters received 
from readers gratify us with evidence that a 
distinct contribution to intelligent faith in the prin- 
ciple of mutual insurance has been made by our 
publication of the illuminating discussion of “Insur- 
ance Conditions in England,” by Richard Morris, 
F.S.S., and formerly a member of the British House 
of Commons. 

Aside from the informational value of these 
articles, in our own reading we derived from them 
an enhanced opinion of the great importance of 
mutualism in America. It is impossible to follow 
the story told by Mr. Morris revealing the rise and 
development of proprietary or stock company in- 
surance and the strangling of the British Mutuals 
in the ruthless grip of the profit-seekers, without 
gaining the impression that America not only has 
escaped most happily a disasterous experience, but 
has been chiefly instrumental in preserving for 
the world a demonstration of the cooperative prin- 
ciple in the field of security which has a significance 
extending far beyond local concern. 


THE great convention of the National Association 
of Mutual Insurance Companies and the Federation 
of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, which is this 
month meeting at Seattle, holds a place in the eyes 
of the world as proof that the fundamental prin- 
ciples embodied in the quaintly named Amicable 
Contributor, first of the British Mutuals, and later 
smothered by those who discovered in the security 
seeker a rich field for profitable exploitation, have 
in this country survived and established beyond all 
controversy their essential soundness. The reports 
presented at Seattle will carry to other lands con- 
viction that in mutual insurance America has found 
the most effective answer to those perils which are 
common to our modern civilization. 

Mr. Morris made it clear in his articles that he 
looks to the example of American Mutualism for 
the eventual revival of its principles in his own 
country. His hope that Great Britain will achieve 
emancipation from the tyranny of the so-called 
proprietary companies is largely based upon the 
fact that we in America have given over-whelming 
evidence that cooperative security resulting from 


pooled resources controlled by the contributors is 
vastly more effective and less expensive than 
security purchased from those who sell it at a profit, 


AGAIN we are impressed by the fact that the 
American policyholder in a stock company has a 
good deal for which to thank those who have fol- 
lowed loyally and persistently in the path which 
Ben Franklin charted. The conditions which Mr. 
Morris disclosed as existing in Great Britain seem 
intolerable, and his prediction that the policyholder 
will sooner or later revolt must surely be well 
founded—revolt, indeed, is the only avenue of 
escape. But in America the existence of the mutual 
companies, their amazing growth in strength and 
efficiency, have not only presented the security 
seeker with an alternative, but have acted as a 
check upon the more extreme abuses of the stock 
company system. 

Mr. Morris’ story of the stockholder in a British 
company who complained that he was getting only 
5 per cent on his preference stock—although the 
ordinary paid him 75 per cent, is an interesting 
illustration of what may happen where the proprie- 
tary company has the field to itself. Mr. Morris 
investigated this pathetic case of a meagerly re- 
warded stockholder, and discovered that the 
preference stock of the company, amounting to 
some $4,000,000, had been every cent provided by 
the policyholders. It represented not a penny of 
stockholder money. It had been created by the 
method of appropriation from reserves. 


THERE is one other phase of the situation which 
Mr. Morris emphasized, and which is rightly 
stressed because of its wide significance—a signifi- 
cance which greatly concerns the public generally. 
Property worth $549,000,000 was destroyed by fire 
in the United States during 1924—or more than 
twice the total of ten years ago. “It has grown 
steadily year by year, ominously keeping pace with 
the growth of proprietary insurance,” says Mr. 
Morris, who then quotes the president of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters as saying 
that these losses are “a menace to the national 
prosperity because they withdrew annually a high 
percentage of the people’s savings from reproduc- 
tive enterprise”. This is an obviously sound con- 
clusion. In the light of it the comparison of stock 
company loss ratios with the loss ratios of mutual 
companies is most suggestive. Mr. Morris quotes 
what he terms a typical case. A stock company 
in an American town showed a loss ratio of 59 per 
cent over the period from 1919 to 1923; a mutual 
company in the same town showed a loss ratio for 
the same period of 3.9 per cent, returning to its 


* members $20,000,000 out of $23,000,000 received, 


to be further used in productive enterprise. 


THE deduction is as obvious as the conclusion 
reached by the president of the National Board. 
Mutual Insurance is the most effective check upon 
losses due to hazard of whatever sort; it is security, 
not alone for the policyholder, but for the com- 
munity; it is a direct stimulus to care and respons- 
ibility ; it is a potent factor in building up the sense 
of social concern and mutual dependence which is 
essential to the welfare of the people. 

Just as America in the field of political idealism 
has set an example for the world, so in the sphere 
of insurance its successful demonstration of the 
Mutual Principle is inviting the world’s attention 
and commanding its envy. 











some years ago lived a man 

who derived a modest com- 
petency for himself and family 
from the cultivation of a few 
acres of land he had inherited 
from his father. He had a truck 
garden, some fruit trees and 
berry bushes. By steady and in- 
tensive labor he did a little better 
than make both ends meet if the 
season was favorable. A late 
frost or a drought played the mis- 
chief with his profit and even im- 
perilled the family’s subsistence. 

But he had been born on the 
small farm and in the very house 
which still sheltered him and his 
brood, and he had an affection for 
the place deep enough to discour- 
age ambition for adventuring 
farther in the hope of doing bet- 
ter. 

There came a year when theele- 
ments were 
kindly to his 
labors. The sun 
smiled genially, 
and gave way at 
reasonable in- 
tervals to show- 
er - bearing 
clouds. His veg- 
etables grew 
and flourished; 
his orchard was 
abundantly 
fruitful; he 
gathered plenti- 
fully from his 
berry bushes. 
When he had 


D° sn in Marseilles, Illinois, 





Life-Lights on a Business Background 


Getting Beneath the Surface 


By S. J. DUNCAN-CLARK 


tables. He went at the job light- 
heartedly with spade and pick. 

He had not dug far until sud- 
denly his spade struck a hard, un- 
yielding substance. 

“Gosh-dang them rocks’, said 
he, or words to like effect, “Now 
I will have to sweat to get this 
out”’. 

eos 

HE took his pick and swung 
vigorously, loosening the earth 
around the offending rock. He 
pried the point under an edge and 
heaved. It came up, and he 
seized the rock, lifting it to the 
cellar floor. 

In the gloom of the cellar he did 
not see at once that it was no or- 
dinary rock, but something in the 
feel and the heft of it made him 
curious. He climbed out of the 
pit and carried it over to a little 
window. He looked at it closely; 





WHEN a fellow turns his back on the light every shadow frightens him, and 
often his own most of all. 





THE only reason some people don’t like work is because they have never 
made the effort to get really well acquainted with it. 





THE road to the hall of fame lies through the room for improvement, which 
may be why so few folks find it. 





WHAT we need to realize the greater possibilities of life is more spade work 
and less surface raking. 





THE man who never changes his mind is an even less desirable citizen than 
the man who never changes his underwear. 








rich. He had dug beneath the 
surface and found wealth. 


oc 


I AM not suggesting that you 
should immediately begin digging 
in your cellar. The probability is 
that you will only ruin a perfectly 
good concrete floor if you do; but 
I am suggesting that many of us 
are much poorer than we need be 
because we do not get beneath 
the surface of life either in our- 
selves, or in others. 

There is other wealth to be had 
for digging than that which coal 
or any mere mineral, however 
precious, represents. There are 
unexplored and undeveloped pos- 
sibilities in many a business en- 
terprise which await only the 
courage and the industry to be- 
come richly productive. Too of- 
ten we are satisfied with the ob- 
vious, the easily 
come by, or the 
results of the 
beaten path ef- 
fort. The big 
things in busi- 
ness have come 
from getting 
under the 
ground over 
which the un- 
heeding walk, 
and finding the 
opportunity 
which the other 
fellow has over- 
looked. 


marketed 
enough to fat- 


“‘THE big men are all commonplace”, says Thomas L. 
Masson; and their bigness is shown by the fact that they 
have known how to develop commonplace values. 






And what is 
true of business 
is tremendously 


ten his slim 
bank account, 
there was left 
an unusually 
large surplus 
for hone con- 
sumption. He 
anticipated the approach of win- 
ter with more complacency than 
ever before. It looked as if the 
family were going to have the 
certainty of three square meals 
through the long months of short 
days. 

Being a provident man he de- 
cided to dig in the earth floor of 
his cellar a deep and roomy pit in 
which to store his fruit and vege- 








brushed the earth from it and 


looked again. Then he stumbled 
excitedly up the cellar stair shout- 
ing to his wife, 

“O, Lucy! Here, come here; I’ve 
struck coal”! 

And he had. It turned out to 
be the cropping of one of the rich- 
est coal veins in Central Illinois. 
The little hand-to-mouth truck- 
gardener had suddenly become 





true of human 
personality. 
Many a man 
does not realize 
the wealth that 
lies beneath the 
surface of his 
own life; beneath a mind which 
has only been partly exercised 
beneath a soul which has become 
crusted by conformity. Capaci- 
ties for achievement and enjoy- 
men lie undeveloped, until per- 
haps some emergency breaks 
through and discovers the hidden 
resources, or some sudden blow of 
the pick of fate discloses a neg- 


Concluded on page 22 
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The Yellow Dog’s Bone 


Continued from page 10 


“I got all the dope, ole-timer. 
What was easier than for him 
and this Travis girl to frame the 
thing together? Nobody but 
them two knew the messenger 
was sick. The storm kept every- 
body away from the station and 
the store. Even the Travis girl 
says nobody left on the midnight 
passenger. They had everything 
in their favor. It was a cinch. 
But one thing they didn’t count 
on—me bein’ an old bird at this 
game!” 

“You got it right, sheriff,” ap- 
plauded the messenger. He was a 
fat man with close-clipped mus- 
tache and a steely, unfriendly eye. 


“You sure got it right. Plain 
case!” 

Topango Jake Shinn was 
breathing thickly. “Sheriff,” he 


said, “I got a big healthy interest 
in the McQueen mines, over in 
Table Butte. I can write my 
check for twenty thousand—easy. 
I'll bet you that much you’re 
wrong. I’ll bet it against a dol- 
lar!” 
ees 


AGAIN the sheriff winked at the 
messenger. “Good odds,” he ad- 
mitted. “But I’m an. officer of 
the law, doin’ my sworn duty. I 
wouldn’t take your money, poor 
feeble old man. Price & Overton 
are offerin’ a thousand dollars for 
the robber and the money. That 
thousand’ll do me, I reckon!” 

For a few moments there was 
absolute silence in the room. To- 
pango made no move, but his 
thick, transparent old nostrils 
quivered and his eyes never left 
the officer’s face. When he did 
speak, his voice was low and 
smooth. “Maybe I am old and 
feeble,” he said. “And I know 
that the law is a mighty ticklish 
thing to fool with. Same time, I 
got something left inside of me 
that never yet saw an innocent 
party gettin’ a raw deal and laid 
down without makin’ some sort of 
a play. Now—” 

The sheriff did not know To- 
pango Jake Shinn. He merely 
saw a stooped, gaunt old man, in- 
offensive and tiresome. He slid 
from the desk, for he had seen 
Mary Travis hurry up the street 
and enter the telegraph office. 

“T reckon he’s ready to spill the 
big news by this time,” he said, 
ignoring Topango and starting 
for the door. I'll just travel over 
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to the hotel and get him while he’s 
ripe. And on my way I’m goin’ 
to drop into the station and throw 
a scare into that Travis girl—” 


Sz 


HE stopped. Somebody had slid 
round and now stood between him 
and the door. “Wait a minute!” 
said Topango, and smiled. 

“Sheriff,” went on the old man, 
still smiling, “I won’t bet you 
twenty thousand this time, but I’ll 
tell you what I'll do: I’ll bet you 
a cigar against a grasshopper’s 
hind laig that you don’t worry 
Mary Travis none—not till you’ve 
found Ben Camp guilty!” 

He waited. One gnarled old 
hand hovered close to his belt, the 
trigger finger twitching. There 
was a dead silence in the house. 

The sheriff hesitated. He too 
knew that you never can tell. 

“Oh, all right,” he said pres- 
ently. “Itdon’t matter. If she’s 
such a great friend of yours—” 

“She is,” said Topango briefly. 
“And don’t you forget it!” 

The officer went out, followed 
by the messenger. Daddy Par- 
sons peeped from the door and 
watched. The sheriff did not go 
in the station. 

“You skeered him, Topango,” 
cackled old Daddy Parsons. But 
Topango did not answer. Upon 
the floor at his feet, tucked closely 
beneath the edge of the desk and 
half covered by bits of crumpled 
paper and the other litter follow- 
ing the sheriff’s search, lay an ob- 
ject that interested him pro- 
foundly. 

With elaborately assumed in- 
difference, Topango stooped and 
picked the object from the floor. 
When he was out on the street he 
examined it carefully. 
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IT was a worn rabbit’s foot. To 
the link still clung some bits of 
the thread which had held it to- 
gether precariously the night be- 
fore when it had tickled the old 
man’s nose. 

But now there was a red-brown 
stain on it. 

Topango looked across at the 
hotel. The sheriff was just en- 
tering the door, followed by the 
faithful Price & Overton messen- 


ger. 
“Well, sheriff,” he mused. 
“Mesa Caliente’s wrong in one 


way. It thinks the robber went 
away on the midnight passenger. 
But this little rabbit’s foot tells 
me he didn’t. The passenger 
train went through at midnight. 
Ten minutes later this durned 
rabbit’s foot, was ticklin’ my nose 


in Ike Naylor’s place. There 
ain’t been a train since. 
“No, sir, Mesa Caliente’s 


wrong. The robber’s still right 
here in town!” 


Soca 


TOPANGO Jake went back to Ike 
Naylor’s place and sat down by 
a window in an inconspicuous 
corner. He wanted to think. But 
the more he thought the farther 
away he found himself from a 
solution of the problem. Along 
toward the middle of the after- 
noon the citizens of Mesa Caliente 
congregated in the big room and 
the regular Sunday celebration 
began. Topango still occupied his 
chair by the window, and now 
his temper was growing to be the 
temper of a grouchy rattlesnake. 
He listened sneeringly to the con- 
versation all about him. Mesa 
Caliente to a man believed the 
robber had left on the midnight 
passenger train. 

“Sure,” he heard Jeff Plummer 
say, “whoever he was, he slipped 
onto the blind baggage, or maybe 
onto the rods, and now he’s down 
in Los Angeles spendin’ that six 
thousand like water!” 

But Topango knew better. That 
moment was vividly before his 
mental vision—the moment when 
he awoke with this rabbit’s foot 
tickling his nose. It belonged to 
the robber, of course. And again 
he heard, above the roar of the 
storm: 

“What time is it, Ike?” 

“Twelve ten, Jeff. The mid- 
night passenger has just gone 
through.” 

Topango looked through the 
window. The storm had gone by 
and the sun was shining. Far to 
the east the Panamints lay 
against the sky, and all in between 
was freshly drifted sand waves. 
Old Topango sighed. 

“Yellow dogs!” he said bitterly. 
“That’s what they are. Yellow 
dogs that sneak round, living off 
the labors of decent creatures.” 
He looked again upon the drifted 
sand. Not a track had been left 
by the gale. An idea came to the 
old man. 











NOW what would a yellow dog 
do,” he wondered, “if he had a 
pone that he was afraid to try to 
get away with? Bury it? Shorely. 
But where? .... Suppose he 
stole it out of Ben Camp’s store. 
He wouldn’t dare to hide it any 
place in town. He’d carry it out 
into the desert a ways and bury 
it. He’d figure the storm would 
cover his tracks; that is, if he was 
a cunning yellow dog. 

“And after the yellow dog got 
his bone buried good and the 
storm had covered up his tracks 
and the marks of his diggin’, 
wouldn’t he sneak off and wait till 
all the other dogs had forgotten 
about him, then slip back some 
dark night, dig up his bone and 
carry it away? Shorely. If he 
was a wise yellow dog. Yes, sir; 
if he’s buried it anywhere round 
here, it’s gone—and Ben and 
Mary are in a heap of trouble. 
Because he won’t go near it; no, 
sir, he’ll just look innocent and 
let us hunt till we’re black in the 
face.” 

A man sitting next to him 
reached over and tapped the old 
prospector gently upon the shoul- 
der. Topango turned and saw a 
long, narrow gentleman with 
piercing black eyes, ferocious 
black mustache, and wearing a 
long-tailed, shiny Prince Albert 
coat. The stranger’s eyes and 
mustache were indeed Mephisto- 
phelian, but the smile was engag- 
ing, and it displayed a remark- 
able collection of gold teeth. 

“You live here friend?” he in- 
quired. 

“Not now,” Topango told him. 

“Lonesome thing, bein’ a stran- 
ger in a big crowd like this,” said 
the long, narrow man. He got 
out a greasy card and handed it 
to Topango politely. The old 
prospector took it and read: 


PROFESSOR 
TREVOR MONTAGUE 
Psychic Explorer. Clairvoyant 
Lectures. Consultations 
Lost Articles Found 

The professor cleared his 
throat. “Friend,” he said, “I’ve 
been observing you for some min- 
utes, and it has come to my psy- 
chic perception that you are per- 
plexed. If I can assist you—” 
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THE gleam of another idea shot 
up on the far back horizon of 
Topango’s mind. Superstitious! 
The yellow dog was superstitious. 
Else why had he worn a rabbit’s 
foot? He contemplated the 
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greasy card with increasing in- 
terest. 

“Does your card mean that you 
can locate hidden treasures?” he 
asked. ‘Money and things?” 

Again. the wide, gold-filled 
smile. The stranger removed the 
high silk hat from his head and 
carefully smoothed the worn nap 
with his sleeve. ‘“That’s my spe- 
cialty, friend,” he said. 

Topango thought rapidly, and 
suddenly the whole beautiful idea 
burst full-orbed across his men- 
tal sky. 

“Professor,” he said, “is it on 
the level that you can do it?” 

The professor’ straightened 
haughtily and glared. “My dear 
sir—” he began, but Topango in- 
terrupted. 

“T know—I know—” said the 
old desert man. “But this is on 
the level, I mean. Man to man, 
you know. Hey?” 

He waited, grinning. The pro- 
fessor glared some more, then 
scratched his bony chin. Plainly 
the glare was beginning to grow 
hard to hold. Presently the pro- 
fessor’s face relaxed and he 
grinned too. 

“Brother,” he said, “don’t whis- 
per it abroad! On paper I’m a 
he-wolf and I’ve got all the old- 
timers skinned a mile for pro- 
phesyin’ stuff. But just between 
you and me, brother, I’m a horse 
doctor early in my life; then I 
joins up with a circus and gradu- 
ates into a medicine show. Right 
now I’m busted like a bladder, 
and for two whole days I been 
far, far away from a square meal. 
There, you got it. Honest con- 
fession, they say, is good for the 
soul—but I never heard tell of it 
buyin’ any beans. Still, this time 
I reckon it’ll buy me a meal and 
a shakedown at yonder hotel, hey, 
friend?” 
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TOPANGO gravely took a five- 
dollar bill from his pocket and 
handed it over. The overcome 
stranger burst into thanks, but 
Topango restrained him. He 
leaned across and put a hard fore- 
finger against the professor’s dag- 
ger-like knee. 

“Professor,” he whispered, 
“could you make Mesa Caliente 
believe you’re a sure-enough trea- 
sure finder? Could you throw a 
front that would convince every 
soul in town that you’re a he-wolf 
like you said? Can you scare 
’em?”’ 

“For how much?” inquired the 
professor cautiously. His psychic 
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perception scented further ag- 
grandizement. Perhaps as much 
as five dollars more. “For how 
much, brother?” 

“For one thousand dollars,” 
whispered Topango, and the pro- 
fessor nearly fainted. He opened 
his lank jaws three times before 
he could speak. 

“Brother,” he said tremulously, 
“for one thousand dollars. I can 
throw a front that would scare 
the devil himself into a bad fit of 
nervous prostration !” 

Topango Jake Shinn hitched 
his chair closer. “Brother,” he 
whispered, “listen here. Listen 
good.” 

For five minutes they whis- 
pered together earnestly. No one 
noticed the animated colloquy, far 
back at the rear of the room. 
Their conference ended, Topango 
Jake and the professor drew 
apart and were utter strangers 
again. 
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THE evening meal was over and 
Ike Naylor’s place was crowded 
again. In his accustomed chair, 
far back in an obscure part of the 
room, old Topango Jake Shinn sat 
and crooned to himself: 


I said I was a howlin’ wolf from 
old Missouri, State; 

I found I was mistaken, but I 
found it out too late; 

I could chaw up any man—so my 
conversation ran— 

When I rolled my prairie schooner 
into old Shy-anne. 


As he _ crooned, Topango 
watched the street door from the 
corner of a sunfaded old eye. 
Presently he was rewarded; a 
tall, narrow man wearing a shiny 
Prince Albert coat and a high silk 
hat entered and paused dramatic- 
ally just inside the door. 

“Gentlemen!” he intoned. It 
was the voice and the attitude of 
the ancient prophet, announcing 
to the frivolous citizens of Nine- 
veh that moving day was im- 
pending. The crowd stilled in- 
stantly and looked toward the 
door, where the professor stood 
glaring terribly, his black mus- 
tache waxed until the points stuck 
out like daggers. 

“Gentlemen,” said the stranger 
again and waved a large, bony 
hand toward the bar. At the 
same time one sensed a gracious 
unbending of that proud spirit. 


Seocas 


NEARLY everyone present re- 
called the old days when an _ invi- 
Continued on page 21 
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The Tower Bridge of London 


Insurance Conditions in England 


Opening the Policy Holders’ Eyes to Enormous 
Profits Made by Stock Companies 


THIRD ARTICLE 


By RICHARD MORRIS, F.S.S. 
Member of Parliament 1918-1922 


N extraordinary Insurance 
A transaction has just been 

announced in this country, 
the sale by the Phoenix Assurance 
Company of 44,000 shares in the 
Norwich Union Fire Insurance 
Society Ltd. to the Norwich Union 
Mutual Life Office for the sum of 
31,590,000 dollars, based on the 
current rate of exchange. 

The shares are of the nominal 
value of £121.50 with £14.58 paid. 
The paid-up capital therefore is 
£641,520, and the shares carry a 
further capital liability of £4,704,- 
480. It is necessary to point 
out that of this £641,520 paid-up 
capital only half, namely £320,760, 
was ever paid for by shareholders, 
the other half having been ap- 
propriatd from the reserves of 
the Company. I have already 
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shown how popular this method 
is in this country, of making the 
insuring public provide the capital 
and also handsome interest year 
after year on their own money. 
Regarding the matter from this 
point of view, the British and 
American insuring public have 
paid millions of dollars on capital 
which they themselves have pro- 
vided. Practised skillfully, it is 
the most approved form of legal- 
ized graft to be found in the 
annals of British finance. 
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THE Insurance Community is 
simply aghast at this transaction, 
the most amazing that has ever 
taken place in this country, show- 
ing a profit on the share capital 
actually paid by shareholders of 


over 9,700 per cent, or on the 
total paid-up capital, including 
the proportion appropriated from 
the reserves, of 4,700 per cent. 
The shares were acquired by 
the Phoenix in 1920. It was then 
stated that “each Company would 
gain in productive power by as- 
sociation with each other.” It 
was “a reasonable and natural 
development of an old alliance,” 
etc., etc. The Phoenix now sells 
out at the handsome profit of 
£2,566,080, having in the mean- 
time received, in addition, over 
£4,500,000 in dividends, equiva- 
lent to 263 per cent per annum 
on the capital provided by share- 
holders. But as a matter of fact 
this “reasonable and natural de- 
velopment of an old alliance” 
turned out to be a hindrance to 





the Phoenix, as it was obviously 
interfering with its own free and 
full development. It is a stroke 
of luck to be able to get rid of it 
at a profit of over 214 million 
dollars with, probably, the usual 
compensation to the directors “for 
loss of office.” 
ees 


NO complaint can be made 
against the astute Phoenix Direc- 
tors, whose business it is to pro- 
tect and improve the property of 
their shareholders, whose _ ser- 
vants they are; but the trans- 
action may well prove to be the 
undoing of the Norwich Union 
Life, the duty of whose Directors 
is to safeguard the interest of its 
policy-holders, of whom it has a 
large number. To appropriate 31 
million dollars from the funds of 
a mutual life office in order to 
enter the fire insurance business 
by the purchase of the shares of 
a Company at a fabulous premium 
is an infamous transaction and 
one that ought to be stopped in 
the interest of the policy-holders 
as well as in the interest of 
Mutual Life Assurance, which 
has developed in this country on 
incomparable lines. 

It was my intention and wish to 
limit my observations to a discus- 
sion of general principles and 
practice, but the circumstances 
are such that I feel bound to com- 
ment upon the transaction in this 
journal, on the ground that it 
clearly demonstrates the extensive 
exploitation of the insuring public 
by the Proprietary Companies. 
The Norwich Union Fire was 
founded on a semi-mutual basis 
whereby three-fifths of all its sur- 
plus was returned to the policy- 
holders, but in 1908 it was 
converted into a_ full - blooded 
proprietary. 
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I AM not attacking the Norwich 
Union Fire excepting so far as it 
is part of a system that is unfairly 
exploiting the public. It is one 
of the best of the Proprietary 
Companies, and will continue to 
prosper so long, but no longer, as 
the public remain indolent to their 
own real interests. This barter- 
ing of its shares on a trans- 
cendental scale merely shows the 
uniquely profitable character of 
the business. Is there any person 
in America, or outside America, 
who will deny. that the payment 
of thirty-one million dollars for 
a Fire Company with a paid-up 
capital of a little more than half 
a million dollars, without one 
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penny of public advantage, is go- 
ing to be in a position to give full 
value to the insuring public? In 
a similar way, the shares of near- 
ly all the Proprietary Companies 
are so inflated by reason of their 
enormous profits that it is prac- 
tically useless for the business 
community to expect any relief of 
their insurance charges from 
these bloated Offices. 

I realize the difficulties of the 
ordinary man of business on the 
question of insurance, surrounded 
as he often is by all sorts of people 
who are interested in keeping him 
in the old groove. He is literally 
doped with whisperings, with sug- 
gestions, with half-truths, by a 
brigade which thrives on his 
lethargy. There are indications 
that he is gradually recovering 
a healthful independence shown 
by the magnificent progress of the 
Mutual Institutions of America. 
As a result of reflex action, it will 


react, like other American move- 
ments have done before, to the 
advantage of England. 

In.a previous article I indicated 
the propaganda methods of Prop- 
rietary Insurance in this country. 
An Insurance magnate addresses 
a meeting: composed of officials 
and shareholders on the subject 
of the meagreness of the profits 
derived from the insurance busi- 
ness. This speech is well reported 
in the daily press and confirma- 
tory leading articles appear in the 
Insurance Press. 
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A FEW weeks ago the Chairman 
of one of the biggest of our Pro- 
prietaries delivered a speech ‘on 
the subject of Expenses. It was 
at the time well reported, at 
advertising rates, but extracts 
keep cropping up in the Press as 
if some new scientific truth had 
Concluded on page 28 








Automobile Liability Insurance 
Whys and Wherefores of Protection for the Motorist 


VERY automobile owner who 
E operates his car on the 

highways should keep his 
car always under control and exer- 
cise at all times the care that an 
ordinarily prudent man would 
use under the circumstances. If 
he fails to do this and an accident 
happens through his negligence, 
or lack of care, the law will hold 
him liable for payment to make 
good the injury or damage. Ina 
slight accident where his car had 
damaged the mudgard of another 
car, the amount he would be called 
on to pay might not exceed ten or 
fifteen dollars. A serious personal 
injury accident in which more 
than one person was injured or 
killed might cost twenty thousand 
dollars, or even more. 
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INSURANCE companies issuing 
personal injury and _ property 
damage policies to automobile 
owners assume all their assured’s 
legal liability as the owner and 
operator of a car. If he is liable 
the company is liable and will 
defend him in court or make 
settlement with the injured per- 
son out of court. 

An automobile liability policy 
affords unusually broad protec- 
tion. It protects an automobile 
owner while he is anywhere in the 
United States or Canada. It pro- 
tects, in addition to the owner of 
the car himself, anyone operating 
the car with the owner’s permis- 
sion or with the permission of an 
adult member of the owner’s 
family. 
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AN automobile liability insurance 
company acts as both attorney 
and banker for its clients. Under 
the terms of its policy the com- 
pany agrees to defend all suits, 
whether groundless or not, which 
arise out of accidents in which the 
assured’s car is involved. They 
will represent the assured in court 
and if he is adjudged not liable 
will pay all court costs. If he is 
found to be guilty of negligence 


and therefore liable for damages 
—— 
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the company will pay any amount 
up to the limits of the policy to 
satisfy the judgment of the court 
and the cost of the court proceed- 
ings, as well. 

Under the terms of the policy 
the assured is permitted to secure 
first aid treatment for any per- 
son he may have injured. He will 
not be protected if an accident 
occurs while his car is being used 
in a race or speed test, while it is 
being operated by any person in 
violation of law as to age, or if 
there be no legal age limit, under 
the age of sixteen years, or while 
it is being used to tow another car. 
Incidental assistance to a stranded 
car is permitted. 
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THE ordinary policy form issued 
by an automobile liability insur- 
ance company protects an assured 
against loss through accidents 
which result in personal injury or 
damage to the property of others. 

The limits of a personal injury 
policy, that is, the amount above 
which the insurance company will 
not be liable, are in the ordinary 
policy $5,000 if one person is killed 
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or injured, and $10,000 if more 
than one person is killed or in- 
jured. These limits have proved 
in some cases to have been too low, 
so that very many automobile 
owners are now buying policies 
with $10,000/$20,000 limits in 


order to be on the safe side. The 


cost of a policy with $10,000/ 
$20,000 limits is only one-fifth 
more than that of a policy with 
$5,000/$10,000 limits. 

The limit for which the com- 
pany is liable where property of 
others is damaged is $1,000. This 
is considered sufficient to take 
care of any damage to property 
which an automobile owner may 
cause with his car. The policy 
states explicitly that the company 
will be liable only for damage to 
the property of others and ex- 
cludes property of the insured or 
property of others used by, or in 
charge of the insured or any of 
his employees or carried in or up- 
on the automobiles described. Yet 
many automobile owners seem to 
have the idea that they can re- 
cover for damage to their own car 
under this policy. They should 
have secured collision insurance if 
they had wished to be protected 
against loss caused by damage to 
their automobile. 
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CLAIMS under the _ property 
damage clause of an automobile 
liability policy usually arise out of 
accidents where two cars are in 
collision. Property damage also 
includes damage to windows, fen- 
ces, posts, hedges and vehicles 
other than automobiles, as well as 
injury to horses, dogs, cows, etc. 

Perhaps the best way to point 
out the value of personal injury 
and property damage insurance to 
an automobile owner is to review 
a typical accident where the auto- 
mobile owner did not carry this 
insurance. He is driving at night 
on a narrow road. He is tempo- 
rarily blinded by the headlights 
of an approaching automobile, 
pulls over to the right to allow 
the car coming up plenty of room 

Concluded on page 22 


The Yellow Dog’s Bone 


tation to the bar might not be 
ignored. In those ancient days, 
when a stranger entered a saloon 
and invited the house to the bar, 
a refusal to participate was abso- 
lutely unthinkable. It simply was 
not done. In fact, to have refused 
would have been tantamount to 
pulling your host’s nose at a 
church dinner. Old memories 
came strongly upon the men of 
Mesa Caliente, and they lined the 
bar, six deep. -When every glass 
was full of the near-drink, the 
crowd stood silent, waiting expec- 
tantly upon its host. That gen- 
tleman was regarding them 
gravely, and there was something 
in those black eyes that made the 
flesh creep. 


“Before we drink to our aus- 
picious meeting,” said the profes- 
sor, “I wish to announce that to- 
morrow night I shall give a read- 
ing on the Hidden Mysteries. At 
the town hall, friends. I am a 
clairvoyant. I find lost and hid- 
den things. I lift the veil and let 


you look into the future. “Gentle- 
men,” he finished with an awe- 
lowering of his 


some 
“here’s how!” 

He drank expertly, but with the 
dignity of a potentate drinking 
with a swineherd. Hardly had 
the glasses been returned to the 
bar when some one asked a re- 
spectful question. 

“Do you mean that you can find 
things that have been stolen and 
hidden, professor?” he asked. “Or 
taken away, say, to Los Angeles?” 

Down at the end of the crowd 
a wizened old prospector looked 
at the mirror back of Ike Naylor’s 
burly form and met the profes- 
sor’seyes. But neither made any 
sign. The long, narrow man 
showed all his gold teeth in a tol- 
erant smile. 

“Why, who found the treasure 
of the Calico mine?” he asked, 
amused. ‘Me, friends. Ten thou- 
sand dollars in specimen ore 
which the high graders had hid- 
den in the sand. Buried,.gentle- 
men, out in the trackless wilder- 
ness! Who found—” 

“Ben Camp’s store was robbed 
last night,” burst out an excited 
individual, “and six thousand dol- 
lars was taken! You reckon you 
could tell where she is, profes- 
sor?” 

Again Topango’s eyes met the 
professor’s eyes in the mirror 
with a fishy stare. The profes- 


voice, 


Continued from page 17 


sor turned to his new questioner 
with a smile that was benevolent 
and patient. 

“My friend,” he said kindly, 
“should I gain by telling you a 
lie? And should this thing be 
hard for one who three years ago 
located the La Jolla treasure— 
fifteen thousand dollars in minted 
gold which fleeing smugglers had 
secreted in the sand dunes beside 
the rolling Pacific? You recall 
that notable case, do you not, 
friends?” 

No one did. But no one 
doubted that such a noble thing 
had been done. Yes, the profes- 
sor had impressed Mesa Caliente 
to the last man. 
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“ITT is my business to discover 
buried treasure,” he went on. “To- 
morrow night at the town hall I 
shall point out the exact spot 
where you may find your six thou- 
sand dollars. If it is secreted 
near here, I can do it in five min- 
utes of concentration. If it is far 
away, why, then, it will, of 
course, take longer. Moreover, 
in such a case [| might perhaps 
fail. But should it be within a 
mile of Mesa Caliente, I shall tell 
you where it is without doubt. In 
five minutes! Remember that, 
gentlemen— in five minutes!”’ 

The long, narrow man left the 
place, and his going was as the 
going of Mephistopheles. Behind 
him the crowd talked in hoarse 
whispers, their games forgotten. 
The professor undoubtedly had 
made a tremendous impression. 

Topango Jake Shinn watched 
for a few moments, then slipped 
unostentatiously out into the 
gathering night. He was croon- 
ing again: 

Oh, listen to my song, and take 
advice from me! 

And when you leave Missouri, this 
wicked world to see, 

Dress up if you can, like a trou- 
ble-huntin’ man— 

But don’t you hunt no trouble 
down in old Shy-anne! 

The moon was high now and it 
flooded the desert until it was al- 
most as light as day. A long, 
dark figure was just disappearing 
round the corner of the station 
house. From the baggage truck 
on the other side of the station a 
hidden watcher could see all the 
way up and down the western side 
of the town. Topango grinned in 


the moonlight; then he slid into 
the alleyway and made for the 
rear of Ben Camp’s store, where 
he stood close against the wall 
and settled himself for an all- 
night wait if necessary. He was 
crooning again beneath his 
breath, so that he would not have 
been heard three feet away: 

Now the victim I selected weighed 

about a hundred pound; 

Fifty inches up and down and half 

a span around; 

Oh, my troubles they began with 
this sickly little man, 

For he ruined me completely, 
down in old Shy-anne! 

It was nearly midnight. To- 
pango’s old legs were quivering 
with the strain of standing still 
so long, but he stuck doggedly to 
his post. Before the old man lay 
the open space that encircled the 
village. Beyond the open space 
was the low brush, silent and un- 
real in the night, shot with the 
silver arrows of the moon and full 
of mystery. 
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ACROSS the open space, furtive 
and stealthy as a moving cougar, 
stole the figure of a man and en- 
tered the brush. A _ hundred 
yards he traveled, and then he 
stopped, knelt, and began pawing 
the sand at the foot of a scraggy 
yucca tree. It was exactly like a 
yellow dog digging up a bone. 
Only a short while and he laid 
hold of some object and pulled 
it from the sand. As he did so, 
something that resembled an an- 
cient catamount fell upon his 
back, twisting a skinny arm about 
his neck. At the same moment 
his assailant uttered a raucous 
screech which was answered im- 
mediately from behind the station 
on the other side of town, two 
hundred yards away. Then both 
men went to the ground together. 
The yellow dog struggled to reach 
the gun at his belt, but a calloused 
old hand met his wrist and he 
could not break that grip. He re- 
laxed just as a second figure, 
wearing a long Prince Albert coat 
and carrying a rope, loped up 
through the brush. 

“Who is he?” wheezed the pro- 
fessor, and sat on the victim’s 
legs. 

“IT don’t know,” gasped To- 
pango, working scientifically with 
the rope. “I been too busy to no- 
tice.” 
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Auto Liability 


Concluded from page 20 


to pass, and strikes a pedestrian 
that he didn’t notice walking by 
the side of the road. 

He stops, learns the extent of 
the pedestrian’s injuries, finds 
there are apparently no bones 
broken but that he is badly 
bruised and cut. 

They drive to the nearest doc- 
tor, where immediate surgical re- 
lief is provided, then to the in- 
jured person’s home where they 
part. The automobile owner drives 
away congratulating himself that 
it was no worse. A few days later 
the doctor’s bill for service comes 
in. It seems rather high but he 
pays it and considers the incident 
closed. 
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A WEEK later he receives a letter 
on the letterhead of a law firm 
setting forth the circumstances of 
the accident and asking him to 
call at their office and discuss the 
terms of settlement. He does so, 
finds that the injured person is 
making a claim which seems ex- 
orbitant, and hires an attorney 
to represent him. The case goes 
to court, is decided against him 
and he has to pay not only the 
award made by the jury, but the 
costs of the trial and his own 
attorney’s fee. 

He has lost considerable time, 
paid out a much lrager sum of 
money than he could afford, and 
worried a great deal about the 
outcome of the case. 
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IF he had been insured, the com- 
pany would have paid the doctor’s 
bill, the lawyer’s bill, the court 
costs and the judgment against 
him. He would have saved him- 
self a lot of money and a lot of 
worry. 

The premium he would have 
paid for a year’s protection is 
negligible as compared to the cost 
of settling even a minor personal 
injury case. Where the auto- 
mobile owner lives outside the 
larger centers of population, the 
annual premium for both personal 
injury and property damage will 
probably not exceed forty dollars. 
If he insures in one of the many 
reputable mutual companies that 
are furnishing this kind of insur- 
ance, the first cost will be reduced 
by a dividend return so that the 
year’s insurance will cost around 
thirty dollars. 
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TWO or three dollars a month is 
a small price for the protection 
afforded by his insurance com- 
pany. The company takes over 
all responsibility. It investigates 
the accident, acts as his attorney 
at all stages of the proceedings, 
and pays not only all bills for 
medical services arising out of the 
accident but the costs of trying 
the case and the damages awarded 
by the jury to the injured per- 
son. In many cases the insurance 
premium paid for this protection 
is less than an automobile owner 
would be obliged to pay an at- 
torney to defend him. 
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WHATEVER other forms of in- 
surance an automobile owner buys 
he should certainly make sure 
that he has personal injury and 
property damage protection. Be- 
sides guaranteeing him against 
financial loss, this form of insur- 
ance often provides the only way 
in which the injured person can 
secure payment for his injuries. 
Viewed in this light, it is apparent 
that automobile liability insurance 
companies are not only giving ser- 
vice to their policyholders but are 
also providing protection to the 
public. 


The value of automobile liability 
insurance as protection to the 
public is now so generally recog- 
nized that efforts to compel 
motorists by law to provide them- 
selves with this type of insurance 
are being made in several states. 


Life- Lights 


Concluded from page 15 


lected vein of emotional power. 
I heard the other day of a man 
who, in middle life, is beginning 
to study the organ. For years he 
has been absorbed in an arduous 
profession, but beneath the sur- 
face has reposed a gift for mu- 
sic which, most wisely, he is now 
developing. I know of other men 
who after a long time spent in 
commercial or industrial pursuits 
have suddenly discovered they 
could love form and color, and 
have learned to draw and paint. 
They have enriched their lives 
with a wealth that is better than 
coal or even gold—a new capacity 
for delight in living and for giv- 
ing pleasure to others. 

Get beneath the surface. Find 
what is buried in your business; 
what is buried in yourself; what 
is buried in your friends, your as- 
sociates, the members of your 
own family. Don’t live on the 
surface of life. Dig for the real 
wealth. Dig now. Don’t wait 
for the emergency to find how 
good a man you might have been; 
to discover what unsuspected pos- 
sibilities of character lie in the 
friend, the wife, the son, the 
daughter. Don’t lose the joy of 
these deeper veins through neg- 
lect to seek them. 

Many a poor man has dug his 
way to rich rewards of happiness 
while his wealthier neighbor was 
spending his money skimming 
around over the surface looking 
for it in vain. 





Yellow Dog’s Bone 


They turned the bound man 
over, and the moonlight fell upon 
his face as he opened his eyes and 
struggled for breath. It was the 
Price & Overton messenger. 

“He-he” snickered old Topango. 
“Lost your rabbit’s foot, didn’t 
you? Thought you’d sneak out 
and dig up your bone and leave 
on the midnight passenger before 
the professor started clairvoyan- 


tin’ round here, didn’t you? 
That’s what comes of bein’ super- 
stitious. He-he-he!” 
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“BUT how did you do it, Uncle 
Jake?” Little Mary’s face was 
radiant and the happy tears were 
rolling down her cheeks, for it 
had been a breaking strain. Old 
Topango grinned and his glance 


shifted to the face of the sick boy 
on the bed. 

“I figured he was_ supersti- 
tious,” said the old man. “So I 
got the professor to spread the 
news that to-morrow night he 
would start clairvoyantin’ after 
that money! To-morrow night; 
see? Naturally the messenger 
got it into his head that he’d bet- 
ter beat the professor to it and 
get out of here. Tonight. Profes- 
sor and me—we figured he’d do 
just that—we laid for him. 
That’s all.” 

Topango began to croon again 
—exactly like a contented old cat: 
Oh, they took my scalp off ten- 

derly and hung it on my ear; 
They took me all apart and scat- 

tered pieces for and near; 
There was nothing left to scan, of 
the bad Missouri man, 
When they quit and went to sup- 
per, down in old Shy-anne! 











State Co-operation in 
Preventing Accidents 


By H. H. THRALL 


Supervisor of Inspectors of State of Michigan 


HERE are several factors 
which must be considered in 
the work of a department, 

such as the Department of Labor 
and Industry. The two principal 
divisions are, first, the effort de- 
voted to preventing accidents and, 
second, the responsibility for pay- 
ing compensation, or rather 
supervising the payment of com- 
pensation, after the accident has 
happened. In this discussion we 
are concerned entirely with the 
first division, that of accident 
prevention. , 

The first requirement in this 
work is the selection of inspectors 
who are qualified by experience. 
This is one of the things which 
we have been seeking to improve 
during the past two years. We 
have endeavored to select not only 
experienced men but those capa- 
ble of dealing with the manufac- 
turers and with employees as well, 
in such a manner that the work 
will be cooperative rather than 
the old fashioned method of com- 
pulsion by law. In other words 
it is our desire to have everyone 
feel that we are working as sales- 
men of safety, and with the best 
interests of everyone concerned 
as our only thought. 
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AFTER securing the men it is 
our endeavor constantly to im- 
prove their knowledge along all 
the lines of our work. The stan- 
dard codes, safety magazines and 
safety bulletins are read and 
studied in the Lansing office and 
are used as the basis for this 
educational work. Also inspec- 
tors are urged to send informa- 
tion concerning new ideas on 
safety practices, safety devices, 
or guards, to the office which 
becomes a clearing house for 
new ideas. As frequently | as 
possible the Supervisor of Inspec- 
tors meets each man and puts 
in a day or two working with him. 

The principal method by which 
our Department can help in pre- 
venting accidents is by pointing 
out places and practices which we 
know from experience have been 
the cause of accidents. It is not 


our idea to give the impression 
that we know more about this 
matter than every plant superin- 





tendent, manager, or other execu- 
tive. Yet it has been our exper- 
ience that a man who goes into a 
plant as an absolute stranger to 
its conditions and processes will 
see things that the man who 
comes into daily contact with 
them will not notice. It is also 
true that an inspector, whose 
entire business is safety, can see 
more than a member of the organ- 
ization who has other responsi- 
bilities more vital to the success 
of the business and its continued 
existence. It is our purpose to 
have our inspectors not only point 
out the places of danger, but sug- 








A hospital looks better in a picture than 
from a bed. 
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gest reasonable ways of providing 
safeguards which if practicable, 
will not interfere with produc- 
tion and can be provided at the 
lowest possible cost. We also 
keep in our files at the office 
an up-to-date list of manufactur- 
ers of guards and safety devices 
of all kinds and are glad to furn- 
ish this information to anyone on 
request. It is our policy always 
to suggest two or more sources 
of supply to obviate any criticism 
which might arise if only one was 
recommended. 
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AT the 1923 Session of the Leg- 
islature the commission was given 
authority to condemn and stop 
the operation of unsafe machin- 
ery. But up to the present time 
this power has not been used and 
we do not feel that it will be 
necessary if our inspectors go 
about their work in the proper 
manner. In this same Section of 
the law there is the statement, “It 
shall be unlawful for any person, 
firm or corporation, or agent 
thereof, to install or place in oper- 
ation any of the machinery or 
equipment mentioned in this Sec- 
tion unless the same be equipped 
with proper safeguards, or unless 
the same be approved by the com- 
mission or factory inspector.” It 
is our intention as rapidly as pos- 
sible to complete a survey and in- 
spection of the machinery sold by 
the various machinery supply 
houses and manufactured by the 
machinery manufacturers in this 
State, and approve such machin- 
ery as meets the requirements re- 
garding safety. This will elimi- 
nate a condition which has existed 
heretofore in which machinery 
was sold simply on a price basis. 
Because one machine was quoted 
complete with the necessary 
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Frank Talk About Snappy 
Salesmanship 


How the Personal Element Can Be Overdone and Discussion 
of What Constitutes a Real ‘*Go-Getter’’ 


By J. J. WATSON 


Assistant General Manager, Texas Employers’ Insurance Association 





MONG the mass of 
salesmanship 
literature that 
reaches each of 
our offices from 
time to time are 

. many gems that 
show that salesmanship is a 
science when it amounts. to 
“knowledge reduced to law and 
embodied in system.” 

Here are some gems that have 
excited the attention of the 
writer : 

Don’t argue. 

Don’t tell a prospect that he is 
mistaken. 

Don’t poke a man in the ribs 
or breathe in his face. 

Don’t ask a question that will 
give the opportunity of saying 
“No 7? 

Don’t talk price; talk quality, 
coverage and protection, even 
though your price is low. Throw 
in the price at the last for good 
measure. 

Don’t run down the other fel- 
low’s goods. Talk YOUR OWN 
GOODS AND YOUR OWN 
COMPANY. 

One of the most objectionable 
things in selling is familiarity, 
and when that familiarity is 
physical, ugh! We instinctively 
dislike the man who on short 
acquaintance takes our arm or 
pats us on the back or sitting with 
us face to face drives home his 
points by pressure on some part 
of our anatomy. But the old 
“school” of salesmanship taught 
that very thing; and although 
much that goes for teaching now 
is a variation of the same kind of 
bunk, we insurance men have gone 
a long way towards making insur- 
ance salesmanship a very real 


science. CCE 
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THERE is the theory of selling, 
and there is the theory reduced to 
art in its application and carried 
to success in its operation. Per- 
haps about the very best attribute 
of selling success was named by 


AS LONG AS! 
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one working out of the office in 
which the writer is engaged, who, 
on being asked the secret of his 
particular success answered, 
“Work.” 


In the language of the street, 
“he said a mouthful.” 

The mere mention of “work” as 
probably the best reason for sell- 
ing success reminds us of some 
other selling gems we came across 
some time ago in connection with 
that very virtue. Here are some 
of them as we remember them: 

Start early. Late forenoon or 
after lunch selling finds the other 
fellow with the business. 

Don’t hang around the office 
wasting your own time and that 
of others in resultless conversa- 
tion, idle gossip or clever stories. 
If weather conditions keep you in 
the office, or where you happen to 
be putting up, revamp your pros- 
pect records and refashion your 
selling points. 

Don’t go to picture shows or 
places of amusement within work- 
ing hours. You are stealing pre- 
cious time in doing so, and steal- 
ing also the equivalent of that 
time in the salary you are being 
paid for working and not idling. 

Don’t double on your own 
tracks by bad routing, or waste 
time by needlessly long inter- 
views. 

Never break a promise. 

Do not bring about conditions 
that require apologies. 

Leave every prospect in such 
manner that a following call from 
you will be warmly welcomed. 


Above everything stick to the 
truth. 

There is nothing much new in 
this, but we shall be none the 
worse for reminding ourselves of 
the fact thus repeated. 

If we were asked to exercise a 
preference for ourselves as be- 
tween the possession of genius 
and the capacity for work, we 
would choose the latter. 
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A FEW months ago while ad- 
dressing an insurance convention 
a prominent insurance manager 
made a fine distinction between 
the genius and the worker. Said 
he: “In my years in the business 
I have been privileged to meet all 
types of men and women. I have 
watched the genius and the 
worker. I have seen long hours 
of unsystematized time utterly 
wasted when judged by results, 
have seen method accomplished 
wonders when mere genius was 
barren; and I have come to these 
conclusions: The genius is often 
lazy and inclined to work by fits 
and starts. When he does ac- 
complish something it is usually 
brilliant, and between times he is 
sitting back and pointing with 
pride to what he has done, or cre- 
ating something in theory that is 
forgotten as soon as another plan 
is though of, and there may be no 
relation at all between the two. 
Application to details is irksome 
to him, and when the time comes, 
as it always does, when some de- 
cision depends on knowledge of 
details, he cannot meet the emerg- 
ency alone.” 

And note also the question 
asked and the answer given in the 
following: 


Concluded Center page 25 














Brussels Rules 
Concluded from page 6 


(4) UNIFORMITY OF BILLS OF 
LADING.—Many shipments are 
indirect in character i. e. from 
New York to England under the 
pill of lading of one line, and 
thereafter from England to 
some other country by another 
line under its different bill. Yet 
the insurance is customarily 
made to apply from the outset 
throughout the entire voyage. In 
fact, warehouse to warehouse 
insurance is often effected with- 
out advance knowledge of the 
carriers to be used. Needless to 
say, underwriters would find it 
highly advantageous to know the 
nature of their liability on the 
several stages of the voyage, 
without a detailed examination of 
every one of the large variety of 
bills now in use. Such a situa- 
tion can best be realized through 
the adoption of a uniform bill by 
all leading maritime nations. 
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(5) ELIMINATION OF BENEFIT OF 
INSURANCE CLAUSES.—The use of 
such clauses in bills of lading, 
forfeiting the shipper’s incurance 
to the carrier in the event of the 
latter’s liability for negligence, 
has always been opposed by un- 
derwriters. Customarily such 
clauses assume the following 
wording: “If the carrier be- 
comes liable for any damage or 
loss to said merchandise, it shall 
have the benefit of all insurance 
on said merchandise, and of any 
payments made by or on behalf 
of the insurer thereof whether 
under the guise of advances, loans 
or otherwise; and shall also have 
the benefit of all loans, the 
amounts of which have been de- 
termined by the total amount or 
part of any loss or damage to said 
merchandise, made the owner by 
the insurer thereof, and induced 
by the existence of insurance 
upon said merchandise, and which 
are made repayable only in the 
event recovery of said loss or 
damage is had from the carrier or 
said vessel. The right to any 
such insurance, advances or loans 
may be offset in the amount 
thereof by carrier against a claim 
or suit for said loss or damage.” 
To make doubly sure of freedom 
from liability, a few bills add the 
further remarkable supplemen- 
tary clause: “The carrier shall 
not be liable for any loss that can 
be insured against.” 
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ACQUISITION by the carrier of 
insurance proceeds collected by 
the shipper seems peculiarly un- 
fair when the former has in no 
wise contributed to the premium 
and at the same time has occa- 
sioned the loss. Manifestly, such 
a situation relieves the carrier of 
any need for special care, and is 
conducive to unnecessary loss. 
Underwriters’ opposition to the 
existing practice was favored 
with signal success, although the 
change was the last important 
one to be agreed upon in the 





Who Am IP 


Continuation of Salesmanship 
from Page 24 


I am the foundation of all busi- 
ness. 

I am the source of all prosperity. 

I am the parent of genius. 

I am the salt that gives life its 
savor. 

I have laid the foundation of 
every fortune. 

I must be loved before I can be- 
stow my greatest blessings, and 
achieve my greatest ends. 

Loved, I make life sweet, pur- 
poseful and fruitful. 

I am represented in the hum- 
blest savings, in the largest block 
of investments. 

All progress springs from me. 


I AM WORK. 


Work, first, last and all the time, 
coupled with method that makes 
every hour count, the knowledge 
that makes every call valuable, the 
love of truth that knows no come- 
back and the manner that makes 
return visits welcome, are always 
the great essentials. 











Rules. “Any clause, convenant or 
agreement in a contract of car- 
riage relieving the carrier or the 
ship from liability from loss or 
damage arising from negligence” 
is declared as “null and void and 
of no effect”, and a “benefit of in- 
surance or similar clause” is spe- 
cifically mentioned as constitut- 
ing “a clause relieving the carrier 
from liability.” 
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Combined Effect of the Proposed 
Changes. 


OBJECTIONS to the Rules may 
be grouped under two main head- 
ings, namely (1) an increased cost 
to the carrier, and (2) application 
of the Rules only to the “period 
from the time when the goods are 
loaded on to the time they are dis- 
charged from the ship.” With 
respect to the first, it may be 
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doubted whether any substantial- 
ly increased burden will result, 
either to the carrier, or by reflec- 
tion in higher freight or insur- 
ance rates to the shipper. In 
view of their increased liability, 
carriers will naturally exercise 
greater care, thus reducing the 
prevailing rate of loss. Again, if 
the Rules are adopted by the lead- 
ing maritime nations, all carriers 
will be subject to the same re- 
quirements so that the vessels of 
one nation will not enjoy an un- 
fair competitive advantage over 
those of another. The second ob- 
jection is entirely valid, but no set 
of international rules may be ex- 
tended in their application to that 
part of the voyage which falls en- 
tirely within the territorial juris- 
diction of a particular country. 
Many of the real difficulties, it is 
true, relate to the periods before 
loading and after discharge, but 
here relief must be _ sought 
through the proper channels of 
each nation separately. 
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IN their entirety the new Rules 
represent a revolutionary change 
for the better in the ocean con- 
tract of carriage. While by no 
means perfect, they constitute a 
tremendous step toward greater 
certainty and fairness. With but 
one dissenting vote, the American 
Institute of Marine Underwrit- 
ers, composed substantially of all 
companies transacting marine in- 
surance in the United States, ap- 
proved the Rules. Carriers, like- 
wise, should recognize the desir- 
ability of accepting the Rules as 
a fair way of meeting the ship- 
ping and underwriting interests 
in an effort to eliminate for good 
the acrimonious controversy of 
the past thirty years. 


Massachusetts 
Referendum Fails 


HE proposed referendum in 

Massachusetts on the Com- 

pulsory Automobile Insur- 
ance Bill failed because the neces- 
sary number of signatures to the 
petition were not secured. This 
bill, which was passed by the last 
session of the Massachusetts legis- 
lature, thereupon becomes effec- 
tive January 1, 1927. It is, of 
course, subject to amendment at 
the next session. 








Insurance in South America 
Concluded from page 13 


mercial, and other enterprises of 
a permanent character existing in 
the country, or which may be es- 
tablished in the future, the pay 
roll of which amounts to or ex- 
ceeds 1,000 pesos monthly, shall 
effect at its expense the collective 
insurance of the lives of its em- 
ployees and workmen for a sum 
equivalent to the wages or salary 
of. the respective employee or 
workman for one year, all em- 
ployees or workmen receiving up 
to 2,400 pesos yearly to be in- 
cluded, 

Article 2. “The insurance shall 
not be in favor of a predeter- 
mined individual but in favor of 
the entity making the contract for 
it, which, whenever the occasion 
may arise of collecting the sum to 
which it may be entitled by rea- 
son of the death of any one of the 
insured persons, it is obligated to 
pay said sum in its totality to the 
surviving husband or wife, if 
there be one, and to the legitimate 
heirs of the employee who may 
die and whose name figures in the 
pay roll corresponding to the 
month in which his death may oc- 
cur. 

Article 3. “Conditioned upon 
equality of premiums and condi- 
tions, the national and sectional 
governments shall effect the in- 
surance which: is incumbent on 
them with one of the domestic 
companies which issue and pay 
their policies within the territory 
of the Republic.” 

About seventy miles inland 
from the port of Santa Marta I 
spent a few days on a great ba- 
nana plantation, and the owner 
discussed quite freely the risks of 
growing this fruit. Said he: 
“Were it not for the wind or rain 
storms we banana planters would 


have a good business.” “Do you 
insure your crops,” I inquired. 

“No, in this region we do not 
have companies that take such 
risks,” he replied, “although some 
Colombian companies do place in- 
surance on live stock.” “Do you 
consider such a business as offer- 
ing a fair opportunity in your 
country,” I further inquired. 
“Our planters do not know the 
advantages or the disadvantages, 
they would have to be educated in 
insurance in this particular field,” 
said he. 

The latest population figures of 
Colombia place the people at 
6,300,000. A very large percent- 
age of this number, however, do 
not and will not for years be of 
importance in the field of insur- 
ance extension. The insurance 
man, be he native or foreigner, 
must look to the small minority 
who are conducting the affairs of 
the country. These people are to 
be found in all the larger and 
many smaller places, on the plan- 
tation, on the cattle ranch, the 
new home builder, the govern- 
ment official, the merchant, the 
exporter and importer, and other 
of the upper classes. In this con- 
nection it may be of interest to 
the insurance man to know that 
in 1924 the per capital ratio of 
goods bought by Colombians is 
given at $8.77, and the per capita 
sales at $9.93, or a total per capita 
foreign commerce amounting to 
$18.70. The corresponding fig- 
ures for the United States for the 
same year were $33.85 and 
$37.21, respectively, or a total of 
a trifle more than $70. The fig- 
ures for Colombia bespeak a small 
purchasing power, but a power 
that is destined to grow, not 
rapidly but gradually. Colombia 


is not on a boom; but the thought- 
ful foreigner who spends a few 
days at each of her Caribbean 
ports—Cartegena, Puerto Colom- 
bia, and Santa Marta, will be 
amazed to see the variety and the 
amount of cargo passing into and 
out of the country, and statistics 
show that this is on the increase. 


Insurance Companies in Columbia 


Compania Nacional de Seguros Bogota. 
Compania General La Equita- 

tiva de Seguros (Transport, 

gs ee 1) EE Renearetan ee ete ae “ 
ie aU... 5 n east 
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Sociedad de Proteccion Mutua.. tg 
Sociedad de Seguros de Familia 
Colombiana de Seguros, Car- 

rera S. a num. 409.................. ” 
Liogd Company .......................... 
Phoenix 
Sociedad de Ferias Agricolas.... 
Sociedad los Veinticinco............ 
Sociedad de Socorros Mutuos.... 
Sociedad contra Accidentes...... 

As will be seen from the above 
list, there are a number of insur- 
ance companies operating in the 
republic, and they may be divided 
into three general classes; native 
companies; companies in which 
Colombian and European capital 
are engaged and which are gener- 
ally regarded as domestic corpora- 
tions; and foreign companies 
operating under Colombian laws. 
The business of insurance in Co- 
lombia has not yet become such 
an open book, so to speak, as in 
the United States and some 
other countries, where operations, 
amount of business transacted, 
amount of losses sustained and 
other details are readily available. 
For other articles of this series, 
however, the writer has arranged 
to obtain at least some important 
details not now available and 
these will be presented from time 
to time. 





men is closed. 


upside down. 


handed him. 





The only time to knock is when the door between you and your fellow 
It takes a conscientious man to tell the difference between when he 
is tired and when he’s just lazy. 
If you cannot climb to the top of the ladder don’t turn the ladder 


An optimist is the man who makes lemonade out of the lemons 


—THE COMMONWEALTHER. 
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“LIFE WITHOUT LAUGHING IS A DREARY BLANK”—Thackeray 


And He Did! 

“Let me kiss those tears away, sweet- 
heart,” he begged tenderly. 

She fell into his arms and he was very 
busy for a few moments. But the tears 
flowed on. 

“Will nothing stop them?” he asked, 
breathlessly. 

“No,” she murmured. “It’s hay fever, 
but go on with the treatment.” 


Indoor Sport 
“Beating your wife, eh! 
$1.10,” said the Judge. 
“But, your Honor, what is the 10 
cents for?” 
“Federal amusement tax.” 


I'll fine you 


Fully Explained 
Traveler—“I often wondered why the 
English were such teahounds.” 
Friend—“Yes ?” 
Traveler—“Yea, but I know now. I 
had some of their coffee.”—Awgwan. 


Fixing the Blame 


Margaret is only seven years old, but 
sometimes quite naughty. On one oc- 
casion her mother, hoping to be partic- 
ularly impressive, said, “Don’t you 
know that if you keep on doing so many 
naughty things your children will be 
naughty, too?” Margaret dimpled and 
cried triumphantly, “Oh, mother, now 
you’ve given yourself away!” 

—Everybody’s Magazine. 


Their Place 


_Romantic Lady—“Do you ever see 
pictures in the fire?” 


The Unlawful Truth 
“This law is a queer business.” 
“How so?” 
“They swear a man to tell the truth.” 
“What then?” 
“And every time he shows signs of 
doing so some lawyer objects.” 
—Detroit Free Press. 


Hastening the End 


“We'll be friends to the end.” 
“Lend me ten dollars.” 
“That’s the end.” 

—Bison. 


Defective Plumbing 
“T’ve come to fix that old tub in the 
kitchen.” 
“Oh, mamma! 
see the cook.” 


Here’s the doctor to 


—Harvard Lampoon. 


Mrs. Newlywed—“Why did you tell 
the neighbors that you married me be- 
cause I was such a good cook, when 
you knew I couldn’t even boil a potato?” 

Mr. Newlywed—“I had to make some 
excuse, my dear.” 

—The Lyre. 


Far from It 
Sam (on outside looking in)—‘Look 
heah, niggah, is you in fo’ life?” 
Rastus (on inside looking out)—“Not 
me, I ain’; jes’ fum now on.” 
—Voo Doo. 


The Donor 
Magistrate—‘Are you married?” 
Prisoner—‘No. I got this black eye 

from a friend.” 
—Simplicissimus (Munich). 





Embittered Art Critic—“‘No. But 
I’ve seen lots that ought to be.” 
—Punch (London). _ 


Sufficient 

“Did your last employer give 
you a reference?” 

“Yes, but it doesn’t seem to be 
any good.” 

“What did he say?” 

“He said I was one of the best 
men his firm had ever turned 
out.” 

—London Telegraph. 


Hard Faced 
Horace—“What did your wife 
have to say when you came in at 
four this morning?” 
Maurice—“Didn’t have a word 
to say.” 





Horace—“’S matter, tongue- 
tied?” 
Maurice—“No, I put cement in 
her beauty clay.” 
—Bear Skin. 





Best of Reasons 





A Slam at Dad 

The daughter of a certain strict- 
principled old deacon had attended a 
dance the previous night, much against 
her father’s wishes. When she appeared 
for breakfast the next morning, he 
greeted her with the words: 

“Good morning, daughter of Satan.” 

To which the maiden respectfully 
replied: 

“Good morning, father.” 

—Cornell Widow. 


The Conversation Ended 
Fatleigh—“I know a man who looks 
so much like you that one could hardly 
tell you apart.” 3 
Thinleigh—“You haven’t paid hini 
that ten dollars I lent you three months 
ago, have you?” 
—Judge. 


Matched 
“So you dare to say you are an ideal 
match for my daughter,” said old 
Gotrox. 
“T do, sir,” replied the cheeky youth. 
“Why, you have never earned a dollar 
in your life.” 
“Neither has she.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


Got the Gate 

The old gentleman was a trifle be- 
wildered at the elaborate wedding. 

“Are you the groom?” he asked a 
melancholy looking man. 

“No, sir,” the young man replied. “I 
was eliminated in the bmg oar ae try- 
outs.”—Quebec (Canada) Daily Tele- 


graph. 


Tit for Tat 

“You simply cannot find a 
maid who is honest. That one 
you recommended just left and 
took with her nine of my towels.” 

“What kind were they?” 

“They were those Pullman car 
towels which I brought back 
from my trip.” 


His Pass 

A certain actor was appointed 
chief of police of a New Jersey 
hamlet. He was accordingly 
decorated with a bright and 
shining badge, a symbol of his 
high office. : 

The first Sunday of his in- 
cumbency the new chief went to 
church. Eventually the collec- 
tion plate came his way. 

What did he do? 

He flashed his badge! 

Eddie Cantor, 
in the Metropolitan. 








“How is it that you always let 
your wife have her own way?” 
“T tried to stop her once.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


Copyright Life Pub. Co. 


Money Roll Reel 


Worn on the back; enables the wife to take what 
she needs while getting her good-by kiss. 


Satisfying Her Conscience 

She—“Stop!’ 

He—“I won’t.” 

She (with a sigh of relief)— 
“All right; I’ve done my duty." 
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Insurance in England 


Concluded from page 19 


been discovered. Part of the 
speech referred to the adverse 
effect of re-insurance on expenses. 
I read it very carefully because 
Proprietary Expenses are to me 
as difficult to understand as Ein- 
stein’s Theory of Relativity. Per- 
mit me to give a simple illustra- 
tion of a normal re-insurance 
transaction. Company “A” ac- 
cepts a fire risk for, say, £250,000 
at £2 per cent. The total premium 
payable would be £5,000. The 
Company, I will say, re-insures 
£230,000, this being the surplus 
in excess of its limits, and pays 
away £4,600, on which it receives 
at least a commission of 20 per 
cent or £920, making the net 
amount paid for the reinsurance 
£3,680, and therefore leaving 
itself £1,320 as the premium 
on the £20,000 retained, being at 
the rate of £6.6 instead of £2. 
That would appear to be a profit- 
able transaction, though actually 
is is not, for the reason that 
the whole business originally 
had been obtained at too high 
a rate of expense. We must bear 
in mind that Company “A” will 
in its turn secure re-insurance 
from other Companies for approx- 
imately corresponding amounts. 
So that the operation of re-insur- 
ance, especially essential to Pro- 
prietary Companies, carefully con- 
ducted, cannot be said to be a very 
expensive procedure. It nearly 
wipes itself out as a source of 
expense and as a transaction be- 
tween one company and another. 

The average expense ratio of 
British Companies in the Fire 
Department alone for 1924 was 
42 per cent of the premium in- 
come, divided roughly, as to 17 
per cent for commission and 25 
per cent for Management Ex- 
penses. The average profits 
amounted to 8.5 per cent of the 
premiums, though some of the 
Companies showed as much as 
22, 15 and 13 per cent. The nor- 
mal average premium income of 
British Offices, a large proportion 
of which is obtained in America, 
amounts approximately to £275,- 
000,000. The figures for these 
three items would therefore work 
out as follows :— 





Commission .............. $ 46,750,000 

Expenses of manage- 
OS po art ere 68,750,000 
NN oi enins Scorconbisiscuesd 23,375,000 
$138,875,000 
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I DO not grudge adequate com- 
pensation to the agent who works 
hard at the business from morn- 
ing till night, but the army of 
Bankers, Lawyers, etc., who ap- 
propriate these generous commis- 
sions on business which incident- 
ally passes through their hands 
do very little to earn it. But at 
the moment I will say nothing 
about Commission. 


I will now return to the speech 
of the distinguished British Chair- 
man, whose Company makes an 
underwriting profit in fire insur- 
ance alone in America of about 
half a million dollars annually. He 
was trying to account for the 42 
per cent. I wish he had succeeded. 
“Commission to agents” accounted 
for a large part of it, which is 
quite true. “Another large part,” 
he said, “is compulsorily paid in 
foreign and Colonial taxation.” 
This gives the impression that it 
approaches the rate paid in com- 
mission, which is quite misleading. 
British taxation, which is heavy, 
is not included in the ratio of 42 
per cent. The General Manager 
of the Guardian Assurance Co. in 
his address as President of the 
Insurance Institute of London 
last October, stated that the whole 
of the taxation, home and foreign, 
for 17 of the leading Companies 
in 1923 was 3.3 per cent of the 
premium income. Supposing we 
debit the whole of it to the 42 per 
cent, it will still leave £60,000,000 
to be accounted for in respect of 
Expenses of Management. This 
is in the Fire Department alone. 
The same Companies in other De- 
partments, employing the same 
buildings, the same staff, the 
same general machinery, incur 
another £40,000,000 in “Expenses 
of Management,” exclusive of 
commission to agents. It is per- 
fectly appalling that £100,000,000 
should be incurred each year by 
British Proprietary Insurance in 
“Management Expenses.” ‘“Taxa- 
tion abroad” is their stock reply, 
but I have shown that this really 
accounts for very little. The 
aforesaid Chairman had the tem- 
erity to conclude his speech, re- 
produced with approval by our 
insurance and financial press, by 

saying: 

“There are probably few businesses 
in the country comparable in any way 
with insurance, where the real on-cost 
charges are so light.” 

Think it over, my American 
friends, but let me at once assure 
you that neither British nor 
American Commerce could sur- 
vive for long on the grossly ex- 





travagant basis of Proprietary 
Insurance. 

Below is reproduced a letter by 
Mr. Morris recently published in 
the Manchester (England) Guar- 
dian :— 

“When the State is imposing addi- 
tional charges on industry in respect of 
social insurance, many alert business 
men are inquiring if relief cannot be 
obtained from fire insurance, the cur- 
rent rates for which are unnecessarily 
heavy. 

“Industries in America are saving 
many millions of pounds sterling per 
annum by means of mutual insurance, 
an institution as financially strong 
there as proprietary insurance is here, 
resembling our own incomparable mu- 
tual life offices. By way of illustration 
reference may reasonably be made to 
two fire companies in Boston, one mu- 
tual and the other proprietary, whose 
respective experiences are typical of the 
general condition. For the five years, 
1919-1923, the fire losses of a Boston 
Mutual were 3.9 per cent of its premium 
income and its expenses 5 per cent. 
The fire losses of the Boston Joint-stock 
‘Company over the same period were 55 
per cent and its expenses 43 per cent. 
The management of both companies is 
rated “excellent.” The Mutual Com- 
pany at the outset charges the same 
premium as the Stock Company, but 
returned to the policy-holders the pro- 
portion saved after making a moderate 
contribution to the reserves, which now 
amount to about eight million dollars. 
Out of 23 million dollars received in 
premiums it returned to its policy-hold- 
ers 20 million dollars by way of savings 
and interest on the reserves. Similarly, 
another Mutual (with reserves amount- 
ine to six million dollars) returned 16 
million dollars; a Mutual of New York 
(reserves 18 million dollars) returned 11 
million dollars; another Mutual (re- 
serves five million dollars) returned 10 
million dollars; and still another (re- 
serves two and a half million dollars) 
returned 10 million dollars. And so on 
with many others. Is not the experi- 
ence of the American Mutual Fire Com- 
panies a fact worth pondering over? 

“The rates of our tariff companies on 
houses are also admittedly excessive. 
An old-established mutual company in 
Philadelphia limits its business to insur- 
ances on houses. The interest on its 
reserves alone suffice to pay its losses 
and its expenses, so that its fortunate 
members, in effect, receive their insur- 
ances for nothing. 

“One of our own tariff fire insurance 
companies, with eighteen distinguished 
directors, finds that its reserves are too 
large, and is now proposing to appro- 
priate half a million sterling to relieve 
the shares of capital liability, after pay- 
ing a dividend of over 300 per cent on 

the money that was ever put into 
it by shareholders. This proceeding is 
not unusual. An important percentage 
of the capital of many of our companies 
was provided in this way, so that the 
policy-holders not only supply a good 
deal of the capital, but are also paying 
usurious interest year after year on 
their own money for the benefit of the 
proprietors, 

“So long as these extravagant con- 
ditions continue it seems to me infamous 
to suggest the appropriation of the re- 
serves of National Health Insurance as 
the only means of relieving industry of 
its contributions to widows’ pensions.’ 


















State Co-operation 


Continued from page 23 


safety devices and the other with- 
out the manufacturer often 
bought the cheaper machine with 
the idea that he was saving money 
when in reality the cost of the 
cheaper machine plus the cost of 
the necessary safeguards and 
safety devices was greater. So 
this will be not only a step toward 
greater safety but an actual cash 
saving to the manufacturers who 
buy machinery. 


occ 


IN connection with our work we 
endeavor to study the reports of 
accidents which have occurred as 
shown by the compilation of the 
accident reports received at the 
office. From this we are able 
to instruct the inspectors as to 
the machine, or machines, or con- 
ditions, which have caused the 
greatest number of accidents in 
the past. This gives them an idea 
of the place to put their greatest 
effort, and to advise a particular 
manufacturer of any department 
in his plant which seems to be 
costing him a large amount of 
money as a result of accidents. 


service. 


lower premium rate. 
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“Insurance begins when the liability to loss is 
recognized as common—and provision is made 
beforehand to meet it from a common fund.” 


—Encyclopedia Brittanica 


The business of rendering a mutual insurance 
service for a liability so common as casualty 
hazards, is an important phase of insurance 
A Mutuality of Hazard, protected by 
a Mutuality of Obligation, can only mean a 
That is the nature of the 
insurance service we are giving some 18,500 
policy holders today. 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY CO. 


STEVENS POINT - 


This part of the work is in the 
development stage and it will be 
some time before it will really be- 
come a large factor in the work of 
our Department. 

We also send out from the office 
to the inspectors brief statements 
regarding things that have been 
accomplished. We pay particular 
attention to the idea of guarding 
machines that in the past the men 
in the shop have said cannot be 
guarded. In practically every 
case of this sort some safety engi- 
neer or Safety Department is 
only too glad to send sketches, 
blue prints, and descriptions of 
the method by which the thing 
has been done. ‘It has been our 
experience that there is practic- 
ally nothing about which it can 
truly be said “It cannot be done.” 
Sometimes there are conditions in 
which the expense of guarding is 
excessive in a particular case, but 
as a rule such exceptions should 
be few when the total cost of 
possible accidents is figured. 


occ 


RECENT records of several large 
companies show that the often 
repeated statement that “twenty- 
five per cent of accidents could be 
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prevented by mechanical means 
and seventy-five per cent could 
only be prevented by the man him- 
self” is still true. This shows 
that our biggest problem today is 
to educate everybody to be safe 
thinkers and safe workers. Recent 
records show several examples of 
the fact that a proper safety 
organization which thinks not 
only of the machine, but educat- 
ing the man also, can reduce ac- 
cidents practically to zero. In one 
of the issues of the “National 
Safety News,” published in 1924, 
the Axle Plant of a large steel 
company was mentioned where 
approximately three hundred- 
seventy-five men are employed 
and which had gone nearly five 
years without a single lost time 
accident. Yet a plant of this sort 
is more than ordinarily hazard- 
ous. This is just another proof 
that “It can be done.” 


BSaocaz 


TO carry out the cooperative idea 
the Department of Labor and In- 
dustry must do all of the work al- 
ready mentioned; must, as far as 
possible with men we have avail- 
able, help in the work of educa- 
Concluded on page 30 
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88 years of service 


agents 


cupied territory 


Pittsfield, Mass. 


Established 1835 





Always paid a dividend 
All business written through 


All business at Board Rates 
Fire and Automobile 


Agencies solicited in unoc- 


Berkshire Mutual Fire 


Insurance Company 


and 25%. 


























Associated Mutuals 


Grain Dealers Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company 


Automobile Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company 


Automobile Mutual Liability 
Insurance Company 


Beacon Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company 


An organization of Massachusetts Mutual Insurance 


Companies associated under one management and 
devoted to reducing insurance costs. 


Associated Mutuals 
211 Congress St. 


A. Shirley Ladd, Secretary 
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Dividends 20% 


Boston, Mass. 








Recent Legislation 
Utah: 

S. 87 requires all automobile corpora- 
tions transporting persons or property 
for compensation, to procure liability 
and property damage insurance from a 
licensed company or furnish a surety 
bond of an authorized company in an 
amount not to exceed $5,000 for injury 
to one person and not more than $10,000 
for injuries to all persons by reason of 
one act of negligence and not exceeding 
$1,000 for property damage. Provides 
that a personal surety may be accepted 
in lieu of a corporate surety. 

H. 31 amends the county mutual law 
by providing that any person may be- 
come a member of the company (the 
old law required members to be prop- 
erty owners in the county or district for 
which the company was organized and 
provided that no person who was not 
a resident of the county should be a 
director). Eliminates the restriction 
that county mutual insurance companies 
may insure only property in the county 
or district for which the company is 
organized and provides that such com- 
panies may insure any property in the 
state. 

H. 60 includes under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act every elective and 
appointive officer and every person in 
the service of the state or a political 
subdivision thereof. 

H. 178 permits cancellation of a 
compensation insurance policy by the 
carrier for non-payment of premiums 
by giving thirty days notice to the in- 
dustrial commission and the employer. 
Provides that all judgments obtained 
by a stock company for insurance 





premiums shall have the same pref- 
erence against the assets of the em- 
ployer as claims for taxes now have. 


Washington: 

H. 64 permits domestic insurance 
companies to invest in the stock of any 
solvent corporation. 

H. 232 requires the owner of every 
motor vehicle regularly used for carry- 
ing passengers for hire, to procure a 
contract or policy of insurance or surety 
bond for at least $5,000 for injury to or 
death of one person and $10,000 for in- 
juries in one accident, and $1,000 for 
property damage. 

H. 61 authorizes the commissioner of 
banking and insurance under such regu- 
lations as he may prescribe, to issue a 
license to a resident of the state to pro- 
cure policies of insurance other than 
life in foreign insurance companies not 
licensed to do business in the state. 
(The old law permitted residents to 
procure fire insurance only in unauthor- 
ized companies.) 

H. 99 amends section 2918 by provid- 
ing that such policyholders or an- 
nuitants of a mutual insurance com- 
pany as shall attend a duly called 
meeting shall constitute a quorum. 

H. 92 repeals the act imposing a tax 
of 3% on gross premiums paid to un- 
authorized companies. (The law re- 
pealed was held unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court of Vermont in 1922.) 


Wyoming: 

H. 106 enacts an automobile theft law 
and regulates the sale or transfer of 
second hand or used automobiles. 

S. 59 requires all insurance companies 
except fraternal societies, mutual com- 
panies and surety companies to have a 
minimum capital of $100,000. Requires 


surety companies to have a capital of 
$400,000 and surplus of $100,000. Con- 
tains agents ae requirements 
and provides for licensing non-resident 
brokers. 

_S. 60 requires the insurance commis- 
sioner to examine any domestic insur- 
ance company once in three years and 
to make special examinations whenever 
deemed advisable. Provides that for- 
eign insurance companies may also be 
examined whenever the commissioner 
may deem it advisable to do so. 





State Co-operation 
Concluded from page 29 


tion by talking at shop safety 
meetings which are being held 
at the time one of our inspectors 
is in a plant or can be called while 
he is there; stand ready to give 
statistics, exchange ideas and sug- 
gestions and continue to prove our 
statement that “Things can be 
done”—that safety really pays in 
dollars and cents, not forgetting, 
however, the humanitarian side 
of the question. 





Taking No Chance 
Rastus Jackson, a thoroughly married 
darky, was one day approached by a 
life insurance agent. : 
“No, sah,” declared Rastus, emphat- 
ically. “Ah ain’t any too safe at home 
as it is.” 











Perpetual Insurance 
Concluded from page 11 


policy be transferred by the for- 
mer owner to the new owner and 
the transfer approved by the com- 
pany, if the policy is to be contin- 
ved. Change of occupancy of the 
building or increase in hazard 
must be noted on the policy and 
in such latter cases an additional 
deposit may be required by the 
company. The payment of a loss 
in most cases reduces the insur- 
ance by the amount paid. 

The Cincinnati Equitable In- 
surance Company, which next 
year will celebrate one hundred 
years of successful existence, has 
one very unique feature in its pol- 
icy which makes it the most 
perpetual of all; namely, the pay- 
ment of a loss, even a total loss, 
does not reduce either the deposit 
nor the insurance, the policy con- 
tinuing in the full amount upon 
the repaired or rebuilt property 
as though no loss had occurred. 

The perpetual policies issued by 
the Mutual Assurance Company 
of Virginia, while they differ but 
slightly from the usual form, 
have a notable feature; namely, 
the liability of the property in- 
sured for an unpaid annual quota 













or assessment of the premium, 
which liability is secured by being 
recognized under the State Laws 
as a first lien against the said 
property and passes with the title 
without a transfer of the policy 
being required. Notwithstanding 
this most remarkable feature, the 
Company has so prospered that it 
has rarely had to enforce the pay- 
ment of a quota by placing it in 
the hands of a sheriff for collec- 
tion but has for many years re- 
turned profits in the shape of re- 
duced quotas or premiums. 

A perpetual fire insurance pol- 
icy is particularly attractive as 
collateral to a mortgagee, who 
then need not fear the lapsing of 
the insurance through failure of 
the mortgagor to renew. It is 
ideal for the home owner and the 
logical policy for a bank, church, 
school, hospital or other institu- 
tion, which is perpetual in char- 
acter, and should be protected by 
policies that can not lapse or be 
overlooked through change of ad- 
ministration, but whose buildings 
remain “once insured, always in- 
sured”, 





This Bobbed Up 
Permanent Wave Enthusiast :— 
“Long live the Kink.” 
—Judge. 


Excess 


Compensation and Casualty 


COVERS 
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Service Department 


Concluded from page 7 


but to the competitors and stran- 
gers as well. Delayed correspon- 
dence is not Service; Arbitrariness 
is not Service; Selfishness is not 
Service. Real honest to goodness 
service is nothing more than an 
application of the Golden Rule. If 
@ man doesn’t have the spirit of 
Service in his makeup, he can’t 
render it, we don’t care how 
many Service Departments he 
may establish. 

Marshall Field said, “The cus- 
tomer is always right.” We can’t 
go that far in the insurance busi- 
ness; but we can at least try to 
get the customer’s viewpoint. If 
Madam Roland were with us to- 
day, she would probably ejaculate 
—‘Oh, Service, how many crimes 
are committed in thy name”. 





A Natural Mistake 


A school teacher asked her class in 
what part of the world the most ig- 
norant people were to be found. A 
small boy volunteered quickly, “In 
London, England.” 

The teacher was amazed and ques- 
tioned the lad as to where he had ob- 
tained such information. 

“Well,” he replied, “the geography 
says that’s where the population is most 
dense.” 
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75 FULTON STREET 


SOLE UNDERWRITING 
AGENTS 


SECURITY MUTUAL CASUALTY CO. 


For the United States and Canada 
The Strongest Casualty Company in America 


HENRY W. IVES & COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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RESULTS— 


Reduction of the Insurance Cost by a Reduction of 
the Loss Ratio is the guiding principle back of 
Mutual Fire Insurance. 


The “Mill Mutuals” have worked under this principle 
for Fifty Years. 


The Results have been Millions of Dollars saved to 
policyholders not only in insurance cost, but in 
property saved through fire prevention efforts. 


The MILL MUTUALS do not confine their writings to milling 
and grain risks, but offer their facilities to the owners of first 
class risks in other lines. 


If you are interested in preventing fire and reducing your 
insurance cost, write any of the companies listed below. 





Millers National Insurance Company Chicago, Illinois 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Des Moines, Iowa 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association Alton, Illinois 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Lansing, Mich. 
Western Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Company Kansas City, Mo. 
Ohio Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company......Chicago, Illinois 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company Ft. Worth, Texas 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co....... Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
230 E. Ohio Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
(Operated by the Mill Mutuals) 
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INTEGRITY 


For forty years the oldest of the group of companies, col- 
lectively known as Integrity Insurance, has been furnishing 
reliable protection. 
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Economy in operation, conservative underwriting, careful 
inspection and selection of risks—such practices have 
enabled these companies to provide proven protection at the 
lowest cost consistent with sound indemnity. 


To be identified with Integrity Insurance in any capacity is in itself a mark 
of progress and success. 
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Fire and Tornado insurance written on manufacturing plants, mer- 
cantile buildings and contents, apartment buildings, dwellings and 
household goods. 
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FSA Lf, INTEGRITY INS! 


Casualty Insurance lines written:—Automobile—complete coverage; 
Bonds—fidelity, bankers blanket, surety; Burglary and Hol*up— 
bank, mercantile safe, office, messenger and paymaster; Disability— 
accident, health, group; Liability—elevator, general, public and 
teams; Plate Glass; Workmen’s Compensation. 


Local agents wanted in territories not represented. A letter, postal 
or phone call brings complete information, without obligation. 
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J.C. Adderly, Incorporated, General Managers - Home Office, Chicago, U.S.A. 
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American Independence 


W E need, in America, a restoration 
of Individualism! 


We need a re-dedication to the old Amer- 
ican Idea of private enterprise, personal 
initiative, American Individualism, and 
American Independence. 








Modern man is getting lost in the crowd! 


Modern America is endangered by stereo- 
typed education, movie-made culture, 
newspaper-made opinions, machine poll- 
tics, organization views, and automobile 
nerves. 


Much as invention has accomplished, 
we do not want a purely mechanistic 
civilization. 


The man is greater than the machine! 


The individual is more important than 
the organization! 


We want “thinking citizens” not “voting 
groups’ to dominate America. 


(KESSINGER’S MID-WEST REVIEW, AURORA, ILLINOIS) 


Reproduced by 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


JAMES S. KEMPER, President PANTHEON BLDG., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Assets over Four Million Dollars Premium Income over Four Million Dollars 


Returned to Policyholders over Eight Million Dollars 














